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Don't settle for 
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taste of extra coolness. 
Come up to KGDL. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 







Because shaving, wind, weather 
and old man sunshine can make a 
man's skin feel dry, chapped and 
uncomfortable. 

That’s why a man needs new 
Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer. It's a 
greaseless lotion containing twelve 
moisturizing ingredients that are 
quickly absorbed by the skin. 


Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer can do 
for a man's skin what a workout 
can do for his body. Condition it. 
Tone it. Make it feel good all over. 

And like all physical fitness 
programs, skin care works best 
when you stick with it. Just rub a 
little Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer into 
your face, hands and body every 


time you shower or shave. Even one 
application can help make your 
rough, dry skin feel smooth and 
comfortable again. (If it makes your 
skin look better too, dontcomplain.) 

Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer for men, 
from Faberge. Because being rough 
and tough doesn't mean your skin 
has to feel that way. 


Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer 

Physical fitness for a man’s skin. 


«1977. FABCBGC. INC. 



Introducing Kentucky Club Continental Blend. 
The pipe tobacco 

Europeans refuse to believe is American. 



The result is a remarkably mild 
smoke with all the full-bodied fla¬ 
vor and aroma of an import. And 
none of the bite. 

Of course, besides our name, 
there's something else that'll tell 
you we're not imported. Our price. 
New Kentucky Club Continental 
Blend. Compare it to whatever 
imported tobacco you're 
smoking now and we'll bet 
you'll never import your 
tobacco again. 


Even with a name like Kentucky 
Club, Europeans still think our new 
Continental Blend pipe tobacco 
is one of their own. 

And for good reason: We made 
it their way. 

Kentucky Club Continental 
Blend is a smooth, mellow Caven¬ 
dish cut. Made of carefully selected 
air-cured burleys, combined with 
rich, ripe Virginia tobaccos, it's 
blended in the slow, age-old 
continental manner. 
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Next Week 

GET YOUR RABIES ShlOTS before lining up opposite ConradDobler, St Louis'All- 
Pro right guard, who tells Daphne Hurford that his reputation as the NFL s dirtiest 
player is unjustified, although sometimes a hand gets caught in a face mask 

IF A MAN CAN'T FIGHT on a day like this, he can't fight at all. said champion Tom 
Sayers to challenger John Heenan before they went at it in one of the most fe¬ 
rocious bareknuckle battles in history. Alan Lloyd reconstructs their 1860 classic 
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EPA MILEAGE ESTIMATES 


MPG/HIGHWAY 
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MPG/HIGHWAY 


MPG/CITY 


PONTIAC'S FOUR GREAT WAYS TO 
SQUEEZE A GALLON OF GAS. 


Say you want a subcompact with class to make 
stretching those mpg's" fun Clean sophisticated 
styling Carefully selected appointments Just right 
for those neon-lit nights on the town Pontiac s 
Sunbtrd Sport Coupe was made to order 
Or maybe your taste for the good life needs 
a little spice Pontiac s bird of play, alias Sunbird 
Sport Hatch has the savory looks and 
roadability you crave 
Sportmess with a low price too 7 
Look to our economical Astre Hatch 
back It can zip through bunched-up 
traffic or over carefree highways with 
ease And turn heads all along the way 
Want to load it on 7 Sporty economy and 


46 6 cubic feet of cargo space are |ust a tailgate 
away in the Astre Safari Wagon 
Whichever way you go you re getting an EPA 
mileage rating that would make the most prudent 
pump watcher proud an estimated 37 miles per 
gallon highway. 26 city With the smooth running 
cast-iron tough 2 5 litre 151 CID 4-cylmder engine 
and manual transmission (power train not 
available in California) Of course, your 
mileage may vary depending on how and 
where you drive your car s condition and 
available equipment Right now your Pontiac 
dealer's offering attractive deals on these 
great little gas squeezers See him soon 

Pontiac does it with a smooth, 
cast-iron tough four. 

u 



PONTIAC V THE MARK OF GREAT CARS 





























Overwork Poor diet 

Both ends of the vitamin candle 


When your body responds to the stress of overwork it 
increases the rate at which it uses up many kinds of 
nutrients, including vitamins From a balanced daily diet 
your body can store up most nutrients for such emergency 
use. However, there are certain vitamins the body can't 
stockpile, no matter how much you take in. 

Water-soluble vs. fat-soluble vitamins. Your body absorbs 
two kinds of vitamins from the food you eat. fat-soluble 
and water-soluble The fat-soluble vitaminsareaccumulated 
in substantial reserves in body tissues. But this is not 
true of the water-soluble vitamins. B-complex and C. and 
daily replacement through proper diet is considered 
necessary even when you re well When your vitamin needs 
are increased by the stress of overwork immediate supple¬ 
mentation of the water-soluble vitamins. B-complex and C 
may be indicated. 


Why many doctors recommend STRESSTABS 600 
High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins. When the diet is 
inadequate. STRESSTABS 600 can help you avoid a 
vitamin deficiency by replacing the B and C vitamins lost 
during stress conditions such as overwork and poor diet. 
STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy above-normal needs for 
these vitamins by providing above-normal amounts: 600 mg. 
of vitamin C plus a high potency formula of the B-complex 
vitamins. STRESSTABS 600 also contains vitamin E. 

Also available: STRESSTABS 600 with Iron. 

Talk to the experts about STRESSTABS 600. Ask your 
doctor or pharmacist about this different brand of vitamin. 
Available at your drug store in bottles of 30 or 60 tablets. 
STRESSTABS 600 can't help you avoid overwork, but it 
can help you maintain the good nutritional balance you 
need to keep going. 


STRESSTABS 600 and STRESSTABS 600 with Iron are products of Lederle Laboratories. Amencan cyanamdCompany 1977 925-6 






_ Coal today. 
Gas tomorrow. 



Its one of many ways were working to 
get more gas for the 21st century. 


Coal is one ol Americas most plentiful 
resources. It's been estimated our country has 
enough to meet our needs for the next three 
hundred years. 

And now it is possible to change this 
abundant coal into clean gas energy Not the 
old-fashioned coal gas of years ago. but 
an almost exact copy ol natural gas. Extremely 
clean Extremely efficient because it has the 
same high energy content 

Gas is the cleanest, most efficient 
way to use America's coal. 

There are other ways coal can be used, 
of course It can be burned directly, but this 
causes pollution problems. It can be used to 
make electricity, too—but converting it to gas is 
less costly and more ellicient. Turning coal into 
gas provides at least 25% more useful energy. 


at about half the capital investment. 

The gas industry and government are 
working together on many coal gasilication 
research projects. Gas made from coal is one 
way we can help meet our country's future 
energy needs. 

Getting more gas 
can't wait any longer. 

The gas industry has a long list ol other 
supply projects—like ocean drilling, Arctic 
drilling, and importing liquefied natural gas 
But much of this work waits on the tough 
energy decisions America must make—on 
pricing, offshore drilling leases, new financing 
alternatives. Meanwhile, it will help ll we all 
conserve gas in our homes and businesses. 

Conserve gas. ^ 




Have you ever considered how’Army officer' 
would look on your job application? 


Many employers can give you the 
answer. Because to fill responsible jobs, 
they often look for college graduates who 
have held responsible jobs. 

As an officer in the active Army, 
Army National Guard or Army Reserve, 
you have to manage men, materials, and 
money. Your first year out of college, you 
shoulder greater responsibilities, at an 
earlier age, than most other graduates. 

So it's no wonder that many 
employers, looking for demonstrated 
leadership, rate “Army officer” above 
most other qualifications. Or why career- 
minded college students so often take 
Army ROTC. 

In addition to what Army ROTC 
can mean to you after college, there are 
many important benefits while you're in 
college. Scholarship opportunities. 
Practical leadership and management 
experience. And a living allowance of up 
to $1,000 each year you are enrolled in 
Advanced ROTC. 

But most important is the challenge. 


Being an Army officer means giving your 
absolute best. Then getting the people 
you supervise or command to give theirs. 

It means working at one of the 
toughest, most rewarding jobs of your 
life. Weigh that carefully. Then decide 
how “Army officer" would look on your 
job application. 


Army ROTC. P.O. Box 12703 
Phila., PA 19134 

Send me all the facts about Army ROTC. 


□ Ms. □ Mr. 

Address_ 

City- 


State_Zip_ 

I ligh School Attending_ 

Graduation Date_ 


_ County_ 

_Phone_ 


College Planning to Attend_ 


i ARMY ROTC. 
LEARN WHAT IT TAKES TO LEAD. 












JUSTKRINl 6* BROOKS Founded 174^ 


In a world full 
of synthetic everything, 
weVe kept 
one thing natural. 

5 ^ 1 ? 


^"^-*Rare scotch. 



86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1977 Paddington Corp . NY 
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by ROBERT W. CREAMER 

AN OLD HAND AT BASEBALL PROVES 
ONE SEASON CAN BE AS GOOD AS FIVE 


Roger Kahn's The Boys of Summer upstaged 
Roger Angell's The Summer Game when 
those two fine books appeared more or less si¬ 
multaneously four years ago. Now Angell's 
Five Seasons, reviewed here in May. has sto¬ 
len a march on Kahn’s A Season in the Sun 
(Harper & Row. S8.95), getting on base first 
in the bookstores and scoring with the critics 
before Kahn's book had a chance to bat. It's 
a shame the two books did not appear to¬ 
gether. perhaps in a boxed set. because they 
complement one another beautifully. This is 
so even though their authors share—along 
with exceptional talent, a common first name 
and a penchant for putting the same word in 
their titles—a genteel disdain for one anoth¬ 
er. Well, they say W. C. Fields couldn't stand 
watching Charlie Chaplin perform, and may¬ 
be Chaplin felt the same way about Fields. It 
didn't stop anyone from enjoying them both, 
which is the way an intelligent reader feels 
about these two. 

Kahn’s A Season in the Sun. which grew 
out of a series of articles he did last year for 
Sports Illi'stka ied, is a reappraisal of base¬ 
ball. a look at one season from spring to au¬ 
tumn. Unlike many who return to a world 
they once knew well. Kahn looks at it with a 
clear eye. unclouded by prejudice. Kahn vis¬ 
its Walter O'Malley, the eminent owner of 
the Los Angeles Dodgers. Kahn is not an 
O'Malley fan. but he absolutely catches 
O'Malley's complex nature and. perhaps, the 
secrets of his success. In L.A.’s Dodger Sta 
dium. Kahn remarks what a pleasant office 
O'Malley has. "Not so pleasant." O'Malley 
says. “Outside my window there’s a grounds 
keeper standing in center field with a hose, 
and I wonder, if he's going to use a hose, 
why the hell did I put $600,000 into an un¬ 
derground sprinkler system?" "Why does he 
use a hose?" Kahn asks. “Because wc brought 
him out from Brooklyn and he used a hose 
there." O’Malley says impatiently. 

Thus, penny-pinching and lavish expendi¬ 
tures. innovation and stubborn loyalties. You 
learn about O'Malley, and you also learn what 
it’s like nowadays to manage a minor league 
team in Massachusetts. You learn what life 
has been like for a good black player to whom 
Organized Baseball has opened its doors too 
late, and what the game was and is like for 
Stan Musial. whose triumphs did not change 
his innate decency. Puerto Rico. Bill Veeck's 
Chicago. Johnny Bench’s world—they’re all 
there, perfectly described. One year, but a 
comprehensive picture of the game. end 







You have a choice. Chevy Monza Coupe or 2+2 Hatchback. Two 
different looks, one simple fact: Monzas are for people who know 
that driving is still America’s greatest outdoor sport. 

Whether you're a gymkhana expert or a long-distance commuter, 
Monza available equipment includes everything you need for the 
kind of performance you want: 5.0-litre, 2-bbl. V8, Chevy F41 sport 
suspension with rear stabilizer, aluminum wheels, four-speed stick 
or Turbo Hydra-matic, full center console, sport steering wheel, 
sport equipment and sport front end—and a lot more. 

You’ve waited long enough for a little road magic. Now you 
can have it, straight from your Chevy dealer. Monza Coupe 
or Monza 2+2. Your choice. 


The 


MONZAS*^* 
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Don’t tell me taste isn’t 
evervthins 


I expect one thing from my cigarette. Taste. And only 
Winston gives me the taste I like. 

Winston is all taste all the time. And for me, 
taste is everything. 


bich 

, rLAVOI 


Winston King.Winston 100’s. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


KING, 100’s: 19 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av.per cigarette. FTC Report DEC.76. 








InviteThe De Kuypers 
over for tennis next weel 


They mix so well 


The DeKuypers mix delightfully 
in any crowd. In a tradition of quality 
that goes back to 17th-century 
Holland, these 33 premium liqueurs 
are made with choice ingredients, 
so each can make a partyful of 
delicious drinks. (Below, five tasty 
examples.) Bring on The DeKuypers— 
The DeKuyper Liqueurs—night or day. 


Big Bertha 

l Vi oz. Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy. 

a er ale over ice 
oz. glass. 


Black and Blue 
IV? oz. Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy. Club soda and ice 
Serve m "rock" glass 
with wedge of lemon. 


I’* oz. Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy. Orange juice over ice in 
8-oz. glass with twist of lemon. 


The DeLicious, De Light ful DeKuypers. 

Triple Sec, 60 and 80 Proof. Blackberry Flavored Brandy. 70 Proot, Productso< U.S.A. Johnde Kuyper & Son, New York. N Y, 




Tall Margarita 

IV* oz, Triple Sec 
IV* oz. Tequila 
Fill with lemonade 
in tall glass. 
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JUMPING THROUGH HOOPS 

The dispute that erupted last week be¬ 
tween the New York knieksand the New 
York Nets over where the Nets will pla> 
next season is potentially more important 
than a simple local squabble Even dur¬ 
ing the AHA championship seasons, 
w hen Julius Li ving was in full flight. Roy 
Hoe's Nets didn't draw well at the Nas- 
sau Coliseum on Long Island. So Hoe 
wants to move across the Hudson River 
to the New Jersey Meadowlands. where 
Sonny Werblin & Co. would be happy 
to build a 20.000-scat arena for him. The 
Knicks say no. citing an agreement on 
territorial rights that, they claim, bars the 
Nets from making such a move. 

Last week NBA Commissioner Larry 
O'Brien had the two sides in to his office 
for an hour of fruitless discussion, dur¬ 
ing which they both declined his sug¬ 
gestion that the conflict be arbitrated 
Then the Nets went ofT to court and filed 
a two-part action. 

hirst, they said, the agreement with 
the Knicks does not prevent them from 
moving to New Jersey. The wording of 
the agreement is complicated enough so 
that a court might have to interpret it. 
O'Brien and the NBA could, if need be. 
tolerate that. Thai is hard enough for 
them to swallow. 

What left them aghast, and what has 
shaken ow ners and commissioners in ev¬ 
ery pro sport, was the second part of the 
Nets' action, which asserted broadly that 
the whole idea of enforcing territorial 
rights was unconstitutional. This, accord¬ 
ing to O'Brien, is an attack on the core 
of professional sports. "Without territo¬ 
rial rights." he said, "a league cannot sur¬ 
vive." Moreover, given the tenor of re¬ 
cent decisions on matters involving the 
special position of professional sports, 
there is nothing the NBA relishes less 
than having an issue of this magnitude 
bobbing around in the courts. 

O'Brien's style is to resolve disputes 
through patient and quiet negotiation, as 
he did when the legality of the college 
draft was challenged by Oscar Robertson. 


He now must summon those considerable 
talents again—and not only on his own 
behalf. 

TOO MUCH TOGETHERNESS? 

An odd couple walking arm in arm these 
days is ABC Sports and fight promoter 
Don King. The two strolled earlier this 
year: King lined up the fighters and ar¬ 
ranged the U.S. Boxing Championships. 
ABC picked up the tab and pul the bouts 
on the home screen Soon, however, 
there were reports of boxers' records be¬ 
ing phonied. kickbacks and other mis¬ 
deeds. ABC suspended the tournament 
in April, promised a thorough inves¬ 
tigation and looked darkly in King's 
direction. 

A report on the network's investiga- 
lion is supposed to be ready next month. 
In the meantime. ABC is back with King 
m the promotion and telecast of the 
Nov. 5 bout in Las Vegas between Ken 
Norton and Jimmy Young. (King, who 
has contracts with both boxers, sold the 
television rights to their light to ABC ) 
On the surface, this smacks of going pari- 
ners in a new business with a guy you sus¬ 
pect of t unning around w uh your wife. 

Jim Spence. ABC vice-president in 
charge of sports planning, says. "We dis¬ 
cussed at length whether we should do 
this with King. We do hold him respon¬ 
sible for some of the previous problems, 
but he is not accused of any personal 
wrongdoing. The main thing is Norton- 
Young is ail outstanding light and we're 
in the business of presenting outstanding 
lights." 

What isn't so outstanding, on the face 
of it. is that while the network is having 
King el ul. investigated, it is. at the same 
time, co/ying up with him. 

SEVENTH HEAVEN 

For millions of people who live and die 
by gambling on numbers combinations 
(lotteries, horse races, etc.), nothing 
could have been more promising than last 
July 7. For when reduced to numbers, 
that date is 7/7/77. And by reputa¬ 


tion. no number is luckier than 7. 

That's precisely what the management 
of The Meadows harness track near Pitts¬ 
burgh thought. They promoted July 7 
as "The Luckiest Day of the Century. " 
C'ame the seventh race and the favorite 
was the 7 horse. Speech Writer. Per¬ 
fect—until shortly before the race At 
which time, lightning scored a direct hit 
on the tote board, heavily damaging it 
and forcing the track announcer to read 
off the odds, 

The symbolism was not lost on the bet¬ 
tors. who. as a breed, are most super¬ 
stitious. They backed off Speech Writet 
on masse. So. naturally, he won. 

As part of the promotion, the track 
had given away three Trifecta wheel nek- 





c'ts worth S84 each on the seventh race, 
hut nobody picked 7 to win. Pity. The 
Trifecta paid S> 1.294: a S2 win ticket on 
Speech Writer, SI 1.20. ' After the light¬ 
ning." says track publicist Tom Rooney, 
"nothing we could do would get people 
to play 7. not even letting them bet with 
the track's money." 

Speech Writer also is the seventh foal 
of Widow Adioway. And w hat about un¬ 
lucky 13? For Speech Writer's driver. 
Dale Ross, it was his 13th w in of the sea¬ 
son at Tile Meadows. Says Rooney. 
We've thought it over and decided not 
to promote 8/8/88." 

MISSION IMPROBABLE 

As sudden and unpredictable as summer 
lightning is an ill wind that blows out of 
North Africa at this time of year and 
continued 
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It was liy all criteria,the SX-70' 

only Alpha I is the unique 

fitting single-lens reflexcamera. 

that Such a camera should 

this also look distinctive, 

camera So we Ixrund it in fine 

be bound leather, as one binds a 
in fine classic book,and set it off 

leather. with a velvety chrome 

'- 1 * J 


finish. It folds to about 
1”x4"x 7"so you can 
carry it gracefully from 
your shoulder or easily 
in your pocket. Inside, 
its sophisticated optics 
let you focus through 
the picture-taking lens 
to as close as 10.4’: 


You can take instant 
portraits, sequential 
pictures as fast as every 
Vk seconds, daylight 
flash pictures, even 
automatic time ex- 
irosures to 14 seconds. 
The Polaroid' SX-70 
Alpha 1 Land Camera. 


K;:.y4\ 1 

*<:■ \<A\ s. 


Polaroid's SX-70 Alpha 1 

/& . 

© 197 


© 1977 Polaroid Corporal 





Buick’s 

Open Door Policy: 


BUICK ELECTRA. IT OPENS A LOT OF POSSIBILITIES. 
ELEGANCE, PRESTIGE, ECONOMY...ALL IN THE SAME CAR. 



According to EPA estimates, a luxurious Buick Electra 
with the standard 350 cubic inch V-8 and automatic 
transmission achieved 22 miles per 

in the highway test, and 15 in 
the city, for a combined figure of 
17 miles per gallon. 

The mileage you get may vary 
depending on how and where 
you dnve, your car's condition, 
its available equipment, and 
California EPA estimates are lower. 
But with EPA ratings like this in a 
car as roomy and sumptuous as Buick 
Electra - that is something to think 


about, isn't it? 

Here's something else to think about: the Open Door 
Policy that's going on right now at your Buick dealer It’s 


your Buick dealer's promise to open every possible door to 
try to put you behind the wheel of a new Electra this 
summer. Which means he's willing to consider any offer he 
feels is reasonable. 

So come in and give a new Electra your closest inspection. 
Examine the fit of its doors, the finish of the paint and 
chrome, the quality of the upholstery Check out its list of 
standard equipment that includes power steering and 
brakes, automatic transmission - even power windows. 
Test-drive it, and discover why 1977 may go down as the 
best year in Buick’s 75-year history. Truly, Electra is one 
^ of the world's outstanding cars. 
Do that, and when you're 
through, talk price with the 
salesman. We think you'll find 
the discussion a real 
eye-opener. 





SCORECARD continued 


stirs up all kinds of mischief along the 
southwestern coast of Spain. Called the 
levanter. this “wind of depression" is said 
to cause sane men to do crazy things, 
like throttling their wives or setting out 
to sea in small boats on improbable 
quests. 

That at least is one explanation of what 
happened to Dr. Bob Magoon. the in¬ 
trepid eye surgeon from Miami who 
hoped to drive a speedboat across the At¬ 
lantic in a record 72 hours, clipping some 
10 hours off the mark set by the liner 
S.S. United States in 1952 (SI. June 27). 
Magoon and his three crewmen left the 
U S. Navy base in Rota. Spain on sched¬ 
ule. But unlike Columbus, who launched 
the Santa Maria in these same waters. 
Magoon and his 36-foot Citicorp Trav¬ 
eler , the most expensive, sophisticated 
outboard ever built, failed to reach the 
New World. 

Though the levanter struck on the eve 
of Magoon's departure, stirring up the 
Atlantic. U.S. Navy weathermen felt he 
could outrun the wind and escape to the 
calmer seas predicted for the remainder 
of the 3,345-mile voyage. But just a few 
hours out of Rota the boat was battered 
by 10-foot waves that caused a fuel-tank 
leak and badly bruised one of crew mem¬ 
ber Rick LaMore's ribs. 

Powered by four 200-horsepower 
Mercury engines. Magoon's boat had ex¬ 
pended so much fuel climbing the swells 
that it was in danger of ending up dead 
in the water. Fortunately. Magoon was 
able to overtake a Danish tanker, which 
towed the boat like a dinghy for seven 
hours until a Portuguese Navy corvette 
arrived to haul the craft into the Ponta 
Delgada harbor in the Azores. Standing 
on the dock. Magoon aborted the mis¬ 
sion. saying. “The ocean was bigger than 
we were.” 

But not belter, he insists. Undaunted, 
last week Magoon was busy planning a 
second assault on the Atlantic. “Next 
summer." he said, “we’ll take a more 
southerly route, the way Columbus did. 
to get better weather. 1 don’t like to quit 
a loser.” People who know him well don't 
expect that he will. 

WHERE DID EVERYONE GO? 

Eight-year-old Wesley Paul, of Colum¬ 
bia. Mo. was running a marathon the 
other day in Edwardsville. III. when he 
got the distinct feeling he definitely was 
a lonely long-distance runner. Thai's a 
feeling easy to come by when lost—as 


Wesley was. He got back on course but 
got lost again. 

After Wesley finally crossed the finish 
line, it was computed that he had run 33 
miles in 4:16—unquestionably a record 
for 8-year-olds, if such records were kept 
(which they aren't) for the 33-milc event 
(which doesn't exist). “They said there 
would be arrows pointing the right way.” 
says Wesley. “There weren't." 

His father. Ali Paul, says of his two 
searches for his missing son during the 
race. "I thought he had quit." Sniffed 
Wesley, "I never quit." Indeed, he al¬ 
ready holds the national 8-year-old marks 
for the one-mile (5:36.4) and three-mile 
(17:59.6). His intention had been to break 
the age-group marathon mark of 3:15:42. 
Was Wesley miffed? No. he admitted, 
just “a little tired." 

EVERY GAME COUNTS... 

As a counterpoint to today's often out¬ 
rageous and unamusing player-manage¬ 
ment confrontations. Philadelphia Phillie 
boss Ruly Carpenter likes this story: 

In 1950, after the Phillies clinched the 
National League pennant on the final day 
of the season. Milo Candini. a right- 
handed relief pitcher with a 1-0 record, 
asked Ruly’s father. Bob. then the club's 
owner, for a raise. Carpenter protested. 
“But Milo, you only had one win.” Said 
Candini. “Yeah, but we only won the 
pennant by one game." Despite such log¬ 
ic. Carpenter turned Candini down. 

...EVERY BITE COUNTS 

In a considerably more favorable nego¬ 
tiating stance than Milo Candini was 
Leonard (Truck) Robinson, the former 
Atlanta Hawk forward. He recently 
signed a five-year no-cut contract with 
the New Orleans Jazz, reportedly for $ l .5 
million, plus a bonus. 

After agreeing to terms. Jazz GM Lew¬ 
is Schaffel suggested dinner at Antoine’s 
where the tab for two can easily reach 
S50. But, Schaffel says. "He didn't seem 
impressed, so I told him to pick any res¬ 
taurant in town." Robinson selected a 
fast-food spot. Popeyes, where dinner for 
two can easily reach $4. 

Says Schaffel. “We wound up discuss¬ 
ing the language of the contract over 24 
pieces of fried chicken." 

ILLEGAL USE OF HANDS? 

Heisman Trophy winner Tony Dorsett al¬ 
ready is a big hit in Dallas where he will 
play for the Cowboys—if you believe 


bartender Sammie Emerick. Loosening 
up for the season ahead. Tony was hav¬ 
ing a few coolers in a disco, 3 Lift, when 
a dispute arose over whether Dorset! had 
paid for the drinks and whether he was 
standing in the way. Ugliness followed. 
Emerick says, "Dorsett just reached 
across the bar and punched me." 

Dorsett was charged with two counts 
of simple assault. (A barmaid says he 
threw a glass that cut her.) “If I hadn't 
been Tony Dorsett." complained the star 
running back, “nothing would have been 
made of it." Which is a problem he must 
adjust to. For with a SI.2 million con¬ 
tract over five years, he is different. 

Dallas knows. It has gone berserk over 
Dorsett. Already, season ticket sales are 
more than 3.000 ahead of last year's, 
w hich means $300,000: Tony's salary av¬ 
erages out at S240.000. "Never in my 
life." says Cowboy executive Gil Brandt, 
“have I seen as much interest in one play¬ 
er as there is in Dorsett.” 

Which means there are going to be a 
lot of folks in a lot of bars wanting a 
shot at him. There’s no need for Dorsett 
to accommodate their egos. Or his own. 

A COOLING THOUGHT 

For those of you who have been think¬ 
ing that what this country really needs is 
another pro hockey league, you're in 
luck. Later this month the Pacific Hock¬ 
ey League will have its organizational 
meeting. Plans are to have teams in such 
hockey hotbeds as San Diego. Long 
Beach and. perhaps. Tucson. 

It will be a minor league, and salaries 
are not supposed to run more than $10.- 
000 . "If players don't want to sign for 
that kind of money for six months in the 
West." says Peter Graham, one of the 
backers, “then we'll find plenty of others 
that will." Thai’s not the problem, of 
course. After all. when was the last time 
you went to a game and there weren't 
enough players? The key is whether fans 
will view the league as a solid concept 
or one with a high mush content. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Woody Hayes. Ohio Stale football 
coach, explaining why there is no place 
for women in the game: “To play foot¬ 
ball you need a bull neck and I don't 
like women with bull necks." 

• John Curtis. San Francisco Giant 
pitcher, on the difficulties of managing: 
“Between owners and players, a manag¬ 
er today has become a wishbone.” end 
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Introducing Thumbs UpJeans. 
And a new tough denim that 
grows old beautifully. 



You buy jeans not for what they are, but for what they will be. 
So, Sears new Thumbs Up Jeans promise to be good old jeans. 
They’ve got a new tough denim that combines the comfort and 
good look of cotton with the extra strength of Dacron 1 polyester. 
It’s the reason Thumbs Up Jeans will fade and soften beautifully 
and keep going strong a long, long time. They’re tough. 

Unwashed Jeans: Trim 
cut, $12. Regular cut,$13. 
Prc-washed Jeans: 

Trim cut, $14. Regular 
cut, $15. Available in 
men’s waist sizes 29-44. 
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‘I HOPE 
ROD 
CAREW 
HITS .400’ 

by Ted Williams 

with John Underwood 

Giving the salmon some peace, the erstwhile Splendid 
Splinter, now a self-confessed "old frog ," hooks up with 
the young man who is trying to bring back 1941 



I would love to see Rod Carew hit .400. 

I’d love it for a number of reasons. 
No. I being I won’t have to answer any 
more questions about whether it can be 
done or not and I can salmon away the 
baseball seasons in peace, stay right up 
there in New Brunswick on the Mira- 
michi River and not fly around getting 
my picture taken with any more poten¬ 
tial .400 hitters. For another. I’ve been 
saying for 36 years that it could be done 
again, and I’d like to be proved right for 
a change. And for still another. I think 
Carew’s a damn good hitter and a de¬ 
serving one, and if he does it. it has to 
be a great stimulus for baseball. I have a 
feeling he might. It’s just a feeling at this 
point. Maybe it’ll pass. We’ll see. 

For sure, you don’t fluke into a .400 
season. A lot of guys have lucked into 
.300. but there are no flash-in-the-pan 
,400s. Hitting a baseball—I’ve always 
said it—is the single most difficult thing 
to do in sport, and a .400 season is a mag¬ 
nificent achievement. You have to have 
the talent, the opportunity and the cir¬ 
cumstances to make it happen. When I 
first saw Carew in the late '60s. I didn't 
think he had the talent. He was a little 
too lackadaisical to suit me. He swung 


at bad balls, and he didn’t make contact 
that much. He still looks lackadaisical. 
It’s his style. He's so smooth he seems to 
be doing it without trying. Some guys— 
Pete Rose is one. and I put myself in 
this category—have to snort and fume 
to get everything going. Carew doesn't. 

When I saw him again in Milwaukee 
the other day, I had to marvel what a 
specimen he is. A picture-book athlete. 
Handsome and smooth-skinned (I was 
surprised he was 31) and built like an 
Olympic track star. Not great size—6 
feet. 170 pounds—but a lithe, powerful, 
molded-looking body with long, strong 
fingers and good forearms and big veins, 
which make you think he has great cir¬ 
culation. and sprinter's legs. 1 remember 
how I always envied the way he could 
run. how he seemed to fly without lift¬ 
ing his legs, how he shook everybody up 
when he got on base. 

I asked him if he had lost anything 
over the years. He said. “Yeah. Ted. 
about a half a step." 

I thought, oh. baby. I’d still take it. If 
I’d had his speed. I think I'd have av¬ 
eraged .370 [Williams hit .344 lifetime). 
As a young player with the Red Sox I re¬ 
member hearing Joe Cronin say he 


wished he could run faster, I’d hear Joe 
and I’d think to hell with that. I’ll just 
hit the ball and that’ll be enough. At 23 
it was enough. I hit .406. No one had hit 
.400 in the major leagues for 11 years. I 
didn't consider it that big a thing then be¬ 
cause 1 thought it would be done again, 
that I might even do it myself. In 1957 I 
came within five hits. I hit .388. the high¬ 
est in the big leagues since the .406. 
What’s five hits? I was 39 years old. ag¬ 
ing and aching. There had to be at least 
five leg hits for a younger Ted Williams. 
But even a younger Ted Williams was 
no Rod Carew going down the line. 
Counting bunts. Carew will get 40 in¬ 
field hits a year. The most I could hope 
for was 10 or 12. It’s a big factor. 

Nobody has it all. A guy’s got good 
looks, he may weigh 120 pounds. Or he’s 
got a brilliant mind and bad breath. I 
think the only reason Carew hasn’t re¬ 
ceived the credit he deserves—1 suppose 
I doubted his ability myself for this rea¬ 
son—is that he’s a singles hitter. I don’t 
downgrade him when I say that, It’s sim¬ 
ply the case. He’s had years when he only 
had two or three home runs and one 
when he didn’t hit any, and of the hits 
he gets, less than 25% go for extra bases. 
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(Williams’ extra-base average was 42%.] 
But—you’ll be surprised when I say 
this—it’s an advantage to him now, the 
kind of advantage Ty Cobb had. I’ll ex¬ 
plain as we go along. 

The point is, Carew is the best hitter- 
for-average in the big leagues today, but 
because of his lack of power he has nev¬ 
er seemed that impressive. I didn’t even 
know he was hitting .400 until somebody 
called me. News moves slowly on the 
Miramichi. But Carew is like that—his 
ability kind of sneaks up on you. I re¬ 
member when I was managing, and we’d 
go into Minnesota and Carew would 
dribble one, and bunt one, then drill one 
through the middle, and you didn’t re¬ 
alize until you read the boxes the next 
day that he had three hits. 

Well, you don’t have to hit boomers 
to hit .400. There are more important fac¬ 
tors. I mentioned circumstances. Good 
hitting always runs in cycles, rising or 
falling with the quality of the pitching. 
In 1941 there were a lot of name pitch¬ 
ers in the American League, but most of 
them were over the crest. There was some 
great hitting that year. DiMaggio hit safe¬ 
ly in 56 straight games. A guy you never 
heard of, Cecil Travis, hit .359. It was 
one of those years. 

Now here’s Rod Carew. in the midst 
of another one of those big hitters' sea¬ 
sons. and it doesn't take a Boston writer 
to outline the factors that have contrib¬ 
uted to this moment. For 10 years or so 
the big leagues have been trying to find 
ways to help the hitters, mainly by low¬ 
ering the mound and reducing the strike 
zone, so that pitchers have less leverage. 
They put in the DH. This year, with the 
fences rattling, everybody has been writ¬ 
ing about the livelier ball, and there must 
be some truth in it because tests have 
shown up positive. Carew himself told 
me that guys that never hit the ball are 
now hitting shots. It is barely halfway 
through the season and Carew already 
has six home runs and more triples 114] 
than he ever hit in a single season. (Ca- 
rew leads the league in slugging percent¬ 
age this year with .606.] 

But most important, they have ex¬ 
panded the league three times since I re¬ 
tired as a player in 1960. The record of 
every good player should be helped by ex¬ 
pansion. I’m not going to blow a lot of 
hot air about the pitching today but, to¬ 
gether with the decline of the minor 
leagues, there is no escaping the math¬ 
ematics. There are simply fewer pitchers 
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pitching in professional baseball, and 
more pitchers in the big leagues—50 or 
so starting who would be in the minors 
were it not for expansion teams. 

When I was managing I saw pitchers 
who impressed me. and 1 saw pitchers 
who looked lovely to hit. guys who were 
supposed to be pretty good and looked 
like lambs. Some lambs have a nice com¬ 
fortable way of making you go 0 for 4 if 
you’re not careful. For myself. I always 
preferred to hit against pitchers I had 
worked up a reference on. whether they 
were good or bad. But 1 would have to 
think Carew or any topflight hitter would 


rather not have to face Tanana or Ryan 
that often. With expansion he doesn't 
have to. 

Night games. The longer season. 
Coast-to-coast travel. A lot of things have 
been blamed for the disappearance of the 
high-average hitter. Well. I’m not so sure. 

I always fell Yankee Stadium and the ball 
parks in Baltimore. Kansas City and 
Cleveland were actually harder to hit in 
during the day because of the shadows 
and the backgrounds. In any case. I think 
I always hit as well at night, thpugh I 
admit to conceding the long ball a little. 

It’s true that routines get broken up 
continued 



Carew, holding the bat at the end. agrees he might choke up on the handle as the hot summer wears on 





ROD CAREW continued 


traveling cross-country and mixing night 
and day games. Everybody complains 
about jet lag and time zones. But I have 
to think the speed of travel has more than 
kept pace with the distances covered. We 
used to board a Pullman in Boston on 
Sunday night, ride all night and all the 
next day and get into St. Louis on Tues¬ 
day morning for a game on Tuesday 
night. 

There's no doubt, too. that an extend¬ 
ed season increases the possibilities for 
fatigue and the threat of bad weather on 
either end. But if that’s an excuse, it 
doesn’t explain why guys don’t hit .400 



for the first 100 games, or at least for 75. 
Nobody even does that anymore. Except, 
now. forCarew. 

So, outside of the obvious—that hit¬ 
ters just aren’t capable enough—1 can’t 
tell you why there hasn't been a .400 for 
36 years. Before Carew. there were cer¬ 
tainly players 1 thought good enough to 
do it. Mays, for sure. And Clemente, with 
his great bat control. And Aaron. Kaline 
led the league at age 20, and I thought 
he had a chance. And Mantle, gee. Great 
power. Great speed. Could hit from ei¬ 
ther side. And playing on a team loaded 
with good hitters, which meant he got 


more opportunities. But Mantle missed 
the ball too much. Not quite enough 
finesse. 

As time went by. I began to think, at 
least privately, that maybe people were 
right, that .400 was too tough, especially 
because 1 wasn’t seeing the devotion I 
thought was necessary to make a .400 hit¬ 
ter. Today ballplayers have a thousand 
distractions and loo much lime on their 
hands, and the money comes in a lot eas¬ 
ier. In my case, nothing else mattered 
but the hitting. 1 lived to hit. 1 was will¬ 
ing to practice until the blisters bled. And 
then I practiced some more. A trip to 
the plate was an adventure—and a lime 
to store up information, too. I'm as dumb 
as a lamppost about a lot of things, but l 
think I learned a lot about hitting. 

1 don’t know what kind of dedication 
Rod Carew has. but five batting cham¬ 
pionships tell me something. What I’ve 
seen of his ability tells me the rest. Of 
course, there is very little to compare us. 
because we’re neither the same type hit¬ 
ters nor the same type personalities. He’s 
not thedrivinggung-hoguy I am. He’s re¬ 
laxed. more easygoing. He doesn’t seem 
to want to initiate anything. 1 talked w ith 
him the other day and I don’t think he’s 
the student of hitting I am. but I don’t 
think many people are, so that’s no rap. 
But after 10 years in the big leagues he 
is surely a smarter hitter than he was and 
seems to be a lot more knowledgeable 
about pitchers. Without being cocky, he 
knows what they can do and what he’s ca¬ 
pable of doing to them, and he seems to 
sense he is riding a wave. 

We were talking and he said. “Boy. 
Ted. that ball looks big coming up there 
now.’’ I remembered all the times I felt 
that way. 1 said. “Yeah. Rod. when you're 
hitting .400 they all look big.’’ 

But why Carew, and why now? Well, 
first of all. he’s the classic straightaway 
hitter. Historically, the highest-average 
hitters were straightaway hitters. Good 
form, good plate coverage, good style, a 
quick bat. Doesn’t give the appearance 
of being aggressive at the plate, but 1 
think he is. He doesn't pull, but he hits 
anything. 

Every batter who ever lived has weak 
points, of course, and I wouldn’t want to 
contribute anything to help stop Carew 
now, but the fact is he doesn’t have a 
real weakness. The only thing we tried 
to do when l was managing was to keep 
the ball away from him. and play him 
away, spreading out the defense, so he 


couldn't spray the ball all over the lot. I 
do know you can’t intimidate him. He 
hangs in there real good. From the be¬ 
ginning I liked that about him. 

Now you come again to his speed, to¬ 
gether with the fact he makes contact so 
consistently. These arc the things 1 said 
give him the kind of advantage that Cobb, 
as the prototype singles hitter, had. First, 
every ground ball has potential for Ca¬ 
rew. I think he could bunt .400 if he want¬ 
ed to. In any case, infields have to close 
in on Carew. especially at third. When 
they do. his hitting angles quickly widen 
out. Infielders don’t have the time to cov¬ 
er their territory, and a hard-hit ball— 
and some not so hard-hit—gets through. 

I know the difference a drawn-in infield 
makes because I seldom saw one. The in¬ 
fields always played me so deep. Nobody 
feared my speed. 

Now. accepting his speed and unique 
abilities, knowing he’s a singles hitter, it 
figures Carew is going to get more good 
pitches to hit. As a manager. I preferred 
not to sec him on first base, knowing the 
commotion he could cause (he stole 
home seven times one year). You pitch 
to him and you’ve got a chance. Even if 
he connects he doesn't figure to beat you 
with one swing. But the advantage is 
his—getting better pitches means getting 
a better shot at fattening his average. 

For a guy who hits 20 or more home 
runs, it’s a different game, an entirely dif¬ 
ferent set of circumstances. You pitch 
around that guy more often. Even with 
good hitlers behind me. I still walked 
more than 100 times in 11 different sea¬ 
sons. In the years when the Red Sox 
weren't exactly murderers’ row. I seldom 
saw a good ball to hit. The most official 
at bats 1 ever had in a season were 566. 
and I played 19 seasons. Carew has now 
played 10 and has exceeded that figure 
four times. He is well on his way to get¬ 
ting up more than 600 times again this 
year. I’ve always contended it’s an ad¬ 
vantage to take close pitches and draw 
bases on balls, but there's no substitute 
for getting a good ball to hit. 

There arc other things in his favor that 
parallel advantages I had. I loved hilling 
in Fenway Park and playing in Boston, 
and he says he feels the same about Min¬ 
nesota. The infield is grass, which helps 
his bunting, and the weather is cool. He 
says he prefers cool weather because 
it makes him feel stronger. (Actually. 1 
liked it hot. to be looser.) Also, he has 
the kind of affection for his manager. 
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Gene Mauch. that I had for Joe Cronin. 

Mauch moves him around in the line¬ 
up, playing the percentages, which I 
wouldn’t have liked, but Gene’s a sharp 
little guy and Carew respects him. From 
what I know of Mauch he’ll be good for 
Carew as the .400 thing looms larger. 
He’ll protect him. Rest him when he has 
to, help take some of the pressure off. 

Talking to Carew, I couldn’t help re¬ 
membering Rogers Hornsby coming 
around to tell me about hitting in 1941 
and me thinking what an old guy Horns¬ 
by was. He was 45 at the time and just 
four years off the playing field. I don’t 
know if Carew thought / was an old frog 
or not. but I was impressed with his at¬ 
titude and answers. I tried not to give 
him advice, but it’s easy enough to pass 
it around when you talk hitting, which 
is something I enjoy. 

I was a little surprised at the top-heav¬ 
iness of his bat. It’s only 34'/j inches, a 
skinny-handled model with a bottle end. 
the type we knew as a Kiki Cuyler model. 
He said he used a Ted Williams bat as a 
kid. I said. “Yeah, well, the smart kids to¬ 
day are using Rod Carew models." 

I told him I thought that as the season 
wore on and he got tired he might think 
of choking up half an inch or more, to 
be quicker. He agreed. I asked him what 
his thinking was now when he went to 
the plate. He said, “Making contact.” I 
probably would have said. “Gelling a 
good ball to hit. and being quick with 
the bat,” but pitchers gave me a differ¬ 
ent set of problems, and I’m sure what 
he says is right for him. 

I asked him what he’d do if he got 
into a little rut, maybe began to slump. 
He said, “I’ll rest my arm. Bunt, drag, 
mess around." For him that makes good 
sense. The drag bunt is a hell of a thing 
he’s got going. He complained that his 
back and feet were bothering him, and I 
had to think, wait until you’re 40. I said. 
"Rod, it’s a long season. The papers are 
already getting on you about this thing. 
Television. Interviews. Don’t let them 
wear you out too soon. You need to rest 
more than just your arms.” 

He said he really wasn't thinking that 
much about .400 at this stage. I agreed be¬ 
cause I hadn’t either. I don’t think the 
magnitude of it hits you until later, and 
it’s just as well. I guarantee you if he’s 
.400 with two or three weeks to go he’ll 
start thinking about it. With a week to 
go. he’ll really think about it. 

For me. the .406 became a tag, de¬ 


spite all the other things I was proud to 
have accomplished in baseball. Having 
the highest lifetime average of anybody 
with more than 500 home runs means as 
much to me. And being the only Amer¬ 
ican League player to win two triple 
crowns. And leading the league six times. 
But with all that, they still come back to 
the .406. It’s like DiMaggio’s 56 games 
and Ruth’s 60 homers. All tags. It would 
be that way for Carew. too. 

August will be a tough month for him 
if it’s really hot, but they're all tough if 
you hit .400 because you can never let 
up. You just can’t have a dry spell. The 
worst period I had in 1941 was 0 for 7. 
If Carew goes something like one for 20. 
it’ll be all over. See you later. The real 
pressure will come in September, with 
the fatigue and the iffy weather and the 
new pitchers they bring up. If he’s se¬ 
lective, he’ll be O.K. He’s mature enough 
to know that. If he goes wild, if he goes 
up there rippin’ and roarin' and slashin’ 
and cuttin', he’ll hit .270. 

When he gets toward the end, he’ll 
find everybody is interested and pulling 
for him. I remember I'd go into Detroit, 
where Harry Heilman was broadcasting 
the Tiger games, and Harry would take 
me aside and say. “Now. Ted. forget 
about that short fence, just hit the ball 
where you want it. hit your pitch. You 
can do it." Heilman had hit .403 for the 
Tigers in 1923. and he was the opposing 
announcer, but he was for me. I have to 
laugh. The Yankee fans booed hell out 
of Lefty Gomez in September when he 
walked me with the bases loaded after I 
had three straight hits. 

On the last day I was down to .3996, 
which, according to the way they do it, 
rounds out to an even .400. I’d slumped 
from a high of .436 on June 6, and in 
the last 10 days of the season my av¬ 
erage dropped almost a point a day. It 
can slip away from you pretty fast. 

We had a doubleheader left in Phil¬ 
adelphia. The night before. Cronin of¬ 
fered to take me out of the lineup to pre¬ 
serve the .400. I told him if I couldn't 
hit .400 all the way I didn’t deserve it. It 
hadn’t meant much to me before. It 
meant something to me then. I must have 
walked 10 miles, thinking it over. 

It was cold and miserable in Philadel¬ 
phia. but they still had 10,000 in Shibe 
Park to see if I could do it. As I came to 
bat the first time, the Philadelphia catch¬ 
er, Frankie Hayes, said. “Ted. Mr. Mack 
told us if we let up on you he’ll run us 


out of baseball. I wish you luck. We’re 
pitching to you, but we’re not going to 
give you a thing.” 

Bill McGowan was the plate umpire. 
As I stepped up he called time and slow¬ 
ly walked around the plate, bent over and 
began dusting it off. Without looking up. 
he said. “To hit .400. a batter has to be 
loose. He has got to be loose." 

I couldn't have been much looser. First 
time up. I singled, a liner between first 
and second. Then I hit a home run. then 
two more singles, and in the second game 
I hit a double off the loud-speaker horn 
in right center and another single. For 



Care w. still fast at 31. regularly bunts for hits. 


the day I wound up 6 for 8. I celebrated 
with a milk shake. During the winter. 
Connie Mack had to replace the horn. 

I truly wish for Rod Carew exactly 
that kind of experience. The joy it gave 
me I wish for him. He might very well 
be in that groove that comes once in a tal¬ 
ented player's career, where everything 
falls into place and something terrific 
happens. He’s got a lot going for him. 
He’s got talent, his attitude is good and 
he’s at the top of his game. I think he’ll 
do it. I want him to do it. 

Now. if you’ll excuse me, I have a 
salmon to catch. 

CONTINUE!) 
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HITTERS CAN BE RANKED 

by Herman Weiskopf 

1894. just six seasons after its low of .239. 


B ecause of baseball’s wealth of statis¬ 
tics. its fans are able to argue inter¬ 
minably about the relative merits of its 
greatest players. Walter Johnson vs. Bob¬ 
by Feller vs. Sandy Koufax can fill up an 
evening. Ultimately, when considering 
players from different eras, most fans 
conclude that there is no way to prove 
who was best. But. at least for hitting— 
that is. for batting average—there is a 
way to make such a determination. There 
are figures to show that Ty Cobb is best, 
that Shoeless Joe Jackson is second best, 
that Rod Carew is third and Ted Wil¬ 
liams fourth. 

Cobb's lifetime average of .367 is. of 
course, the highest career average in the 
history of the game. But that is not what 
accounts for his superiority. I wanted to 
develop a “true” figure that would take 
into account relative hitting prowess—a 
system that could compare Cobb in the 
teens with Carew in the 70s. I think I 
have done that. 

It is important to understand first that 
baseball is not just made up of eras. There 
have been sharp fluctuations in its bat¬ 
ting statistics even from one year to an¬ 
other. The American League, which is 
hitting .266 this year, bottomed out at 
.230 as recently as 1968; it had peaked 
at .292 in 1921 and again in 1925. The 
National League high of .309 came in 


There are often obvious reasons to ac¬ 
count for these shifts. For example, the 
distance from the plate to the mound was 
not lengthened to 60' 6" until 1893. Un¬ 
til 1887 a batter could ask the pitcher to 
throw to his favorite spot. The sacrifice 
fly rule has been altered as frequently as 
women’s hemlines; in some years such 
outs were counted as official at bats, in 
others not. There have also been a num¬ 
ber of changes in the strike zone—most 
recently in 1950 (from the top of the bat¬ 
ter’s armpits to the tops of his knees): in 
1963 (from shoulder tops to knee bot¬ 
toms); and in 1969 (armpits to knee tops). 
Other variables also come into play; balls 
get livelier or deader, pitching mounds 
are raised or lowered, expansion teams 
are added, gloves more and more resem¬ 
ble Venus’s-flytraps. 

Nonetheless, couldn't a system be de¬ 
veloped that would tell us how good a hit¬ 
ter was no matter when he played? 

As an example, let’s examine the 
career records of Williams and Carew. 
Williams’ lifetime average was .3436. 
Carew’s is .3322. (These figures must 
be carried to four places or the True 
Batting Averages may be thrown off by 
a point or more.) During the years 
Williams played, the American League 
batting average was .2611, so he ex¬ 


ceeded that figure by .0825. During Ca¬ 
rew’s career, the American League av¬ 
erage has been .2491, and he has 
exceeded it by .0831. Although both 
have surpassed the league average by 
an almost identical margin, Carew’s in¬ 
crease is more significant because in his 
career the American League average has 
been .0120 lower than it was in Wil¬ 
liams’ lime. Therefore Carew's percent¬ 
age of increase is higher. 

One must next translate these individ¬ 
ual increases over the league batting av¬ 
erage into a more meaningful number— 
an improvement percentage, or what I 
call IMP. This is done by dividing the 
player's added percentage points by the 
league average in the years he played. 
Thus. Williams' IMP is 31.60% (.0825 di¬ 
vided by .2611). and Carew’s is 33.36% 
(.0831 by .2491). 

IMPs are significant in themselves, but 
they are best employed to obtain a True 
Batting Average. To reach that figure, 
two more steps are required. First, a play¬ 
er's IMP must be multiplied by the all- 
time major league batting average, so he 
can be compared to everyone who ever 
played. After 101 Zi seasons, the Nation¬ 
al League mark is .2631. while the Amer¬ 
ican League's is .2616 after 76 seasons. 
The combined average for all major 
leagues (NL. AL. the American and 
Union Associations and the Players’ and 
Federal Leagues) is .2618. So. by mul¬ 
tiplying a player's IMP by the alltime 
major league average—.2618—it is pos¬ 
sible to calculate the number of percent¬ 
age points by which he exceeded it. Wil¬ 
liams bettered the average by .0827. 
Carew by .0873. 

The final step in arriving at a True Bat¬ 
ting Average is to add these extra per¬ 
centage points to the alltime mark of 
.2618. Williams' TBA comes out to .3445. 
Carew’s to .3491. 

Using the TBA system, a chart of 
the top 20 batters who played more 
than half their careers since 1900 has 
been compiled. The TBAs of all players 
with 1.500 or more hits have been com¬ 
puted and the procedures and figures 
have been corroborated by Seymour Si- 
woffs Elias Sports Bureau, the statis¬ 
ticians used by both major leagues. The 
figures for Carew and Pete Rose, the 
only active players, have been updated 
through last Sunday. July 10. 

Although it was necessary to do so in 
only a few instances, seasons in which 
batters had fewer than 100 at bats were 


THE BEST SINCE TED’S .406 


Beginning with 1941. here are the six seasons in which hitters 
improved most (IMP) on their league's average. Carew's 1977 
figures are through July 10. TBA stands for True Baiting Average 
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THE ALLTIME HIT PARADE 


Among hitlers who played more than half of their careers since 1900. here are the 20 with the 
highest True Ratting Average—a figure that allows for differences between baseball eras 




Cobb is still tops in both BA and TBA 


deleted from their records. The reason 
for this is exemplified by the case of Shoe¬ 
less Joe Jackson, who in four seasons 
(1908-10 and 1918) had a total of 180 
trips to the plate and hit .333. The league 
averages for those years were so low 
(.245) that they would have unfairly 
raised his TBA to .3653. above Cobb’s. 

If the chart were to include those 
who played in the earliest days of the 
National League, seven old-timers would 
be included. These seven, with their 
TBAs. are: Pete Browning (.3518). Dan 
Brouthers (.3398). Ed Delahanty (.3317). 
Cap Anson (.3312), Billy Hamilton 
(.3307), Jesse Burkett (.3287)’and Sam 
Thompson (.3263). 

The virtue of the TBA system is that 
it harbors no manipulated numbers, for 
it is based on “pure" mathematics. If 
there is any question to be raised about 
the chart, it would be that Carew has 
not suffered through those end-of-the-ca- 
recr seasons when batting averages usu¬ 
ally tail off. (And. to be fair to Williams, 
his TBA would probably be much high¬ 
er if he had not lost five prime years in 
military service.) On the other hand, it 
is possible that Carew. 31. might not yet 
have reached his peak and that his TBA 
will rise in subsequent years. Many of 
the finest hitters were at their best dur¬ 
ing their 20s. but many others had ex¬ 
ceptional seasons in their 30s. Only five 
players have won more batting titles than 
Carew. who has five. Cobb won nine of 
his record 12 in consecutive years (1907- 
15) by the time he was 28. But Honus 
Wagner (eight titles) won four in suc¬ 
cessive seasons between the ages of 32 
and 35. Two years later, at 37. he won 
his last title. Rogers Hornsby (seven) was 
a winner at 32. Stan Musial (seven) at 31 
and 36, Williams (six) at 39 and 40. while 


Cobb’s final championship came at the 
age of 32. 

Carew’s TBA might also be marginally 
lower than it should be because des¬ 
ignated hitters have been used in the 
American League for the past five sea¬ 
sons. DHs have hit .2563 since they 
were introduced, well above what pitch¬ 


ers would have batted. Thus, the Des¬ 
ignated Hitters’ average has boosted the 
league mark a few points during Ca¬ 
rew’s career and. accordingly, cut down 
on his IMP and his True Batting Av¬ 
erage. Still, his third-place ranking, 
well behind Jackson and well ahead of 
Williams, would not be affected. end 
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CH A CH A WALTZED HOME 

Shirley Muldowney hardly needed to pull the brake chute when her dragster had 
the track to itself in the Summernationa/s Top Fuel title run by Bruce Newman 


F or nearly three days the air around 
the starting line at the National Hot 
Rod Association’s Summemationals in 
Englishtown, N.J. resounded as thou¬ 
sands of cars leaned back on their rub¬ 
bery haunches and bolted down the quar¬ 
ter-mile track, two by two. But when the 
finals for the fastest of these cars—the 
Top Fuelers and the Funny Cars—rolled 
around last Sunday there was almost a 
hush. What was meant to be the race’s 
crescendo turned into the sound of one 
hand clapping, as the winners motored 
down the strip alone. 

One survivor was Shirley (Cha Cha) 
Muldowney. winner by default in the Top 
Fuel division when the other finalist. Jeb 
Allen, found he was unable to start his 
car because a $45 battery had failed. The 
other big winner was Don (the Snake) 
Prudhomme in the Funny Car division. 
Prudhomme. too. won the title when his 
opponent broke down at the starting line. 


The Snake proved during Friday and Sat¬ 
urday's qualification rounds just how dif¬ 
ficult it is for 2.000-hp dragster engines 
to survive four successive rounds of hard 
racing. After uncorking a sizzling elapsed 
time of 6.09 seconds, a Funny Car track 
record, his problems began. On his next 
qualifying attempt, he ripped apart the 
transmission and had to shut his motor 
off halfway down the track. On his third 
try he clicked off a 6.15 ET. but the tires 
shook so badly that the car looked like a 
giant cocktail shaker. 

His fourth qualifying pass, on Satur¬ 
day night, was even worse. He had wait¬ 
ed for the cool evening air to make his 


final attempt at a better time, but a cyl¬ 
inder blew, which meant that the Snake 
would go into the first round of elimi¬ 
nations on Sunday with an engine that 
might come apart like a Tinkertoy. 

During ihc past two years Prudhomme 
has managed to maintain an astonishing 
edge over the rest of the Funny Car driv¬ 
ers. but coming into Englishtown it 
looked as if that edge was wearing. He 
had already lost two of the three nation¬ 
al meets this season, and for the first time 
in 2/i years he was not leading the se¬ 
ries’ point championship. 

What had happened was that during 
much of May and June. Prudhomme and 
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his crew chief Bob Brandt experimented 
with new combinations of engine parts, 
often without much apparent success. 
"We wanted to use that time to learn 
some things.” said Brandt. “We looked 
bad for a while, but it was worth it." 

Worth it. indeed. Prudhomme reeled 
off three strong races in making his way 
into the finals against 23-year-old Billy 
Meyer of Waco. Texas. Meyer had been 
forced to go all out to make it to the last 
round. “Burning his motor to the 
ground." is what they call it. and in this 
case it was not hyperbole. Meyer's tired 
engine refused to start for the final round, 
giving the title to Prudhomme. 

Muldowney established herself early 
as the favorite in the Top Fuel division. 
Her first qualifying run on Friday pro¬ 
duced an elapsed time of 5.78 and the 
next day she bettered that with a 5.77. 
Both of these times were well under the 
previous Summernational record of 5.94 


seconds held by Richard Tharp. Tharp, 
from Dallas, had won the Top Fuel title 
at Englishtown last year. That victory 
helped him recover from a slow start and 
go on to win the point championship. 

Again this year Tharp was off to a slow 
start. Muldowney had taken a great deal 
of satisfaction in displacing him as the 
No. I Top Fuel driver. So much so that 
Tharp was quoted as saying he w ; as "not 
above punching her out." Muldowney re¬ 
torted. “Tharp is the world champion, 
and he got to be that way by picking on 
a lot of little guys last year. He knows 
he’ll never be the champion again." 

Tharp has not backed down, and last 
week he seemed ready and willing to 
waive Marquis of Queensbcrry Rules in 
his backbiting bout with Muldowney. "1 
used to say l liked Shirley during the 
week and couldn’t stand her on race 
day.” he said. “Now I don’t even like 
her during the week." 

Muldowney is used to such broadsides 
after 20 years of drag racing. Growing 
up tough in a tough Schenectady. N.Y. 
neighborhood. Cha Cha began to dab¬ 
ble in street racing at the age of 15. "I 
knew I had the things necessary to be a 
success, but getting the guys to respect 
me took time." she says. One man who 
respected her enough to marry her when 
she was 16 was Jack Muldowney. a top¬ 
flight mechanic who knew a good driver 
when he married one. 

The Muldowneys teamed up to race 
low-budget stockers. then a gas dragster, 
and finally a Funny Car. "I went racing 
because I didn’t dig having the cleanest 
wash on the block." Shirley says. “After 
a few years. Jack couldn't bring himself 
to tour anymore. So one night I just put 
my Funny Car on the trailer and left." 
The marriage ended after 15 years but 
produced a son. John, who is 19 now 
and a member of his mother's crew. 

If the breakup of her marriage was one 
indication of Muldowney’s determina¬ 
tion to become a star in drag racing, an¬ 
other was soon to come. She was driv- 



Don (the Snake) Prudhomme struck once again 


ing a Funny Car at Indianapolis in 1973 
when the engine exploded in a ball of 
fire. The flames got inside her goggles 
and burned her eyes. “My eyelids were 
welded shut." Muldowney recalls, “but 
the first thing I did when they got me 
out was pull off my false eyelashes." 

Since 1974. when she moved into a 
Top Fuel car. Muldowney has promoted 
herself as the fastest woman in drag rac¬ 
ing. but the distinction now seems over¬ 
worked and in some ways demeaning. 
Both this year and last she won the 
NHRA Springnationals at Columbus. 
Ohio, and with her showing in the Sum- 
mernationals she clearly established her¬ 
self as the person to beat for this year’s 
series title. She is one of the top drivers 
in the sport. Period. It is ironic that Janet 
Guthrie, who has never won a major 
USAC or NASCAR race, is better known 
outside racing than Muldowney. "Let’s 
just say 1 wouldn’t be out celebrating for 
three nights just because I qualified 
here." Muldowney said last week. 

Tharp, on the other hand, was happy 
even to make the semifinals. He had de¬ 
stroyed one engine in qualifying and a 
second during the first round of elimi¬ 
nations. but managed to sneak into the 
semifinals for his grudge match against 
Muldowney. "I can ouithink her. out¬ 
smart her and outdrive her." Tharp said. 

When the semifinal race was over. 
Tharp was just plain out. His tires shook 
so badly that he nearly drove off the 
track, but he never backed off the throt¬ 
tle and forced Muldowney to punish 
her engine to beat him. 

Jeb Allen and his crew had to re¬ 
place all eight pistons for the title run 
with Muldowney. and they were still try¬ 
ing to throw the engine back together 
in the staging lane minutes before the 
race. They made it. but their battery 
didn't. "When you come to the starting 
line, you've got to have your equipment 
ready." said Muldowney. “All your 
equipment." 

That’s why the lady is a champ, end 


Cha Cha set too fast a tempo ior her partners. 








A BRAW BRAWL FOR TOM AND JACK 


It was the best two rounds of golf ever played. Watson and Nicklaus battling head 
to head in the British Open until youth overtook age on the next to last hole 

by Dan Jenkins 


G o ahead and mark it as the end of 
an era in professional golf if you're 
absolutely sure that Jack Nicklaus has 
been yipped into the sunset years of his 
career by the steel and nerve and im¬ 
mense talent of Tom Watson. 

You could argue that way now. in 
these hours after Tom Watson has be¬ 
come the new king of the sport in a king¬ 
ly land; when Watson has already be¬ 
come the Player of the Year, not to 
mention the future; when he has done it 
in the most memorable way in the an¬ 
nals of golf: and when he has done it for 
the second time in this season to the 
greatest player who ever wore a slipover 
shirt—Jack Nicklaus. 

You could also say it very simply with 
numbers. In the last two rounds of last 
week's British Open. Tom Watson shot 


65 and 65 to beat Nicklaus by one stroke. 
Oh. by the way. they were playing to¬ 
gether. Oh. yes. and another thing: Wat¬ 
son's 72-hole total was 268. which was a 
new record by only eight shots. And. in¬ 
cidentally. the victory gave Watson his 
second major title of the year (and the 
third of his fresh and exciting eareerl: he 
had taken the Masters, of course, stand¬ 
ing up to Nicklaus in a slightly different 
type of pressurized situation. And. let's 
see. the British Open gave the handsome 
young Watson his sixth win of the year 
and some $300,000 in tour earnings. 

But all of that doesn't even begin to ex¬ 
amine what the stakes were on the gor¬ 
geous links of Turnbcrry on Scotland's 
west coast in the most atmospheric, an¬ 
cient and. some would argue, most trea¬ 
sured of golfs four major tournaments. 


Actually, what took place was the most 
colossal hcad-io-heud shotmaking and 
low scoring in the history of golf. 

Tom Watson and Jack Nicklaus start¬ 
ed to lap the field on Friday, when their 
identical rounds of 68-70-65 had given 
them a three-stroke bulge on the nearest 
pursuers. But just when everyone was 
ready to concede that Friday’s duel had 
outspectacularcd anything ever wit¬ 
nessed from the days of the gutta-percha 
ball to those of the Apex shaft. Tom and 
Jack went out and did it all over again 
in Saturday's final round, spinning out 
the overwhelming and unbelievable dra¬ 
ma and suspense to the very last delicate 
rap of Watson's putter on a two-foot bird¬ 
ie putt, which gave him a second con¬ 
secutive 65 to Nicklaus' shabby, horrid 
and humiliating 66. 

On each of the last two days. Watson 
came back from what looked to be cer¬ 
tain doom to catch Nicklaus and finally 
do him in. Watson just would not go 
away, not in the face of Nicklaus’ bird- 
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ies. or his icy stare or his mighty repu¬ 
tation. When Watson was two strokes be¬ 
hind in the third round, he fought back 
to lie Jack, and in so doing broke the 
Nicklaus rhythm and the tempo of his 
short putts. Then on Saturday Watson 
came back again twice, once from three 
strokes down to tie. and again from two 
back, finishing the round with four blaz¬ 
ing birdies over the last six holes. 

Watson was in fact two shots behind 
the premier player of the game with those 
six holes left. Who can give Nicklaus two 
shots over six holes and beat him by one? 
Who could even contemplate it? Only 
Tom Watson in this day and time, a Tom 
Watson who has the best complete game 
in golf and has been showing that he has 
it all year. A Tom Watson who has the 
most reliable, solid swing around, who 
has the well-educated patience to hold 
himself in control, the strength and vig¬ 
or of youth, and now the confidence and 
determination to make himself worthy of 
the No. 1 role he has seized. 


Their duel at Scotland's Turnberry over, cham¬ 
pion Watson and runner-up Nicklaus embrace. 


On the final day, Watson watches his incredible 
60-foot putt at 15 roll, leaping high as it falls. 


Here's how it was at the most tortur¬ 
ous time of all. out there at the par-3 
15th hole in the last round after Watson 
had just stabbed Nicklaus through the 
front of his yellow sweater with a 60- 
foot birdie putt from the hardpan 10 feet 
off the green. That astonishing shot hit 
the flagsiick and dived into the cup and 
brought Watson into a tic once more. 

They went to the 16th tee and Jack 
and Tom looked at each other. The blond 
and the redhead. Yesterday and today. 
Then and now. Dominguin and Ord6flez. 

And Tom smiled at Jack. “This is what 
it’s all about, isn’t it?” 

And Jack smiled back and said, "You 
bet it is.” 

They parred the 16th. and so it came 
down to the last two holes, as most 
knowledgeable people had been thinking 
it would. The 500-yard 17th was a push¬ 


over par-5, an “eagle hole." surely a bird¬ 
ie hole. The 18th was a bothersome par- 
4. Anything could happen. 

But now it was time for the grand final 
shot out of Watson's bag that would un¬ 
glue Jack and make him commit the tiny 
but killing error that would be the dif¬ 
ference. Tom absolutely stung a perfect 
three-iron right over the flag and onto 
the green at the 17th, where he would 
be putting for an eagle from only 20 
feet—a sure birdie, in other words. 

This had long since been match play, 
and the pressure was now on Nicklaus. 
What Watson's shot did. coming in the 
wake of so many others that had been 
hounding Jack, was bother Nicklaus just 
enough to make him press a sloppy four- 
iron that not only missed the green but 
also left him with an evil chip shot. May¬ 
be only a fighter like Jack could have 
continued 




braw BRAWL continued 


Watson sank 13 birdie putts in the last two rounds lor a total ol 268. an Open record by eight strokes 


got that chip as close as he did. within 
four feet of the hole. But the mortal 
damage had been done. 

Watson had a cinch birdie and Nick- 
laus had just a working chance at one. 
Only the day before, shots by Watson 
had forced Jack to miss a couple of short 
putts of the kind that he has never blown 
before but will now find himself fearing 
more frequently. Nicklaus missed that 
four-foot putt and for the first time all 
week Watson was alone in the lead. 

When they went to the 18th. Watson 
struck a crisp one-iron olf the tee into 
perfect position and then nailed a seven- 
iron that stuck into the flag like an arrow 
in the ribs of the bear. A sure birdie. 

It was marvelous show biz that Nick¬ 
laus recovered from a desperate and awk¬ 
ward drive to reach the green in two and 
then sink a 40-foot birdie of his own. 
Fine curtain call and all that, but the putt 
was pure luck, the kind that only drops 
when you need it the least on the final 
hole of a major championship. Jack knew 
Tom had already won it. just as he prob¬ 
ably had a deeper feeling of impending 
tragedy on all those earlier holes when 
he was unable to lose Tom. And Watson 
ended the drama by tapping in from two 
feet out. 

After Watson said all of the nice things 
about how hard it is to keep concentrat¬ 
ing and trying not to make any mistakes 
against a Jack Nicklaus. it was time for 
a more telling reaction. In a certain 
amount of privacy. Jack shook his head 
and said. “I just couldn't shake him.” 


With that. Nicklaus looked off in 
thought with something of the expression 
of an aging gunfighter. He did not say he 
had been expecting someone to come 
along one of these years. But the look 
seemed to indicate that he had finally 
met him. 

It might be well to speak of where this 
all took place. For years, golfing enthu¬ 
siasts from various continents had won¬ 
dered if the British Open could be played 
at Turnbcrry. certainly the most scenic 
of Britain's links courses, and they had 
wished the Royal and Ancient would at¬ 
tempt it. Many an official within the R 
and A itself had wished it. But Turn- 
berry presented serious problems as a 
championship site. No town, no roads, 
no hotels, among other things. 

Turnberry. when it was not function¬ 
ing as an air base during world wars, con¬ 
sisted of one massive hotel up on the hill 
overlooking the RAF runways, the Firth 
of Clyde, in which fishermen still hook 
onto crashed Hudson bombers, the is¬ 
land bird sanctuary know n as Ailsa Craig, 
and the gleaming lighthouse out on the 
point, which had long since become the 
Turnberry golf club's logo. 

All the objections to Turnberry as a 
site might have been valid before the Brit¬ 
ish Open had regained its reputation as 
one of the Big Four in golf, before the Ar¬ 
nold Palmers and Jack Nicklauses had 
turned it into something other than a 
rickety event in which Peter Thomson 
beat half a dozen guys from Stoke Poges. 
The people would come streaming in to 


see it nowadays, no matter what, the R 
and A figured. And how right it was. 

Each day the great grandstands scat¬ 
tered over the dunes were filled by 10 
a.m. and thousands more were tromping 
through the whin and heather as if a Mark 
Hayes wearing his Amana hat or a John 
Schroeder were real people. They 
stormed the tented village, as it is called, 
that hodgepodge of commercial exhibi¬ 
tions featuring everything from shooting 
sticks to pork pies to cashmeres at dis¬ 
count. Only in this championship among 
the Grand Slam tournaments can the 
spectator see players from as many as 27 
different countries. Leap over a burn in 
the British Open and you can go from a 
Severiano Ballesteros waist-deep in non- 
Spanish flora to a Baldovino Dassu neck- 
deep in non-Italian fauna. 

To the British, the charm of Turnber¬ 
ry‘s links lay in the fact that its holes are 
closer to the sea than those of any other 
of their Open courses. At a Carnoustie. 
Muirfield. Birkdale or Lytham. for ex¬ 
ample, you can't even catch a glimpse of 
the water from a tee or green. You can 
see it at St. Andrews, but there is no 
way to strike a ball into watery oblivion 
without a hydroplane. Ah. but Turnber¬ 
ry! The water is always there, furnishing 
a series of backdrops, washing up against 
a competitor's concentration. 

The best of Turnberry is bound up in 
its golf. and. delightedly, the rest of the 
world learned about that last week. Al¬ 
though it got caught in a warm calm that 
produced the lowest scoring in the 106- 
continued 
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BRAW BRAWL continued 

year-old championship's elegant history. 
Turnberry earned its way onto the R and 
A’s Open rota both with the record 
crowds it drew and the breathtaking ac¬ 
tion it provided, and not just from Tom 
and Jack. 

It has never been any secret that if 
you could catch one of the famous old 
courses in England or Scotland in a dead 
calm, you could scorch it. Unlike Amer¬ 
ican layouts, wind is 50% of the danger, 
as much a part of linksland golf as a pot 
bunker or gnarled heather. The neces¬ 
sity of wind to British golf is why the 
Open has always been staged on courses 
by the sea—to ensure the sternest test. 
But throughout the four rounds there was 
no wind at Turnberry. 

And so with hundreds of spectators 
wearing no shirts at all instead of the 
customary Open garb of topcoats and 
rain gear, and with the course looking 
more like a Farrah Fawcett-Majors than 
a Lotte Lenya. the players leaped at it 
with glee and daring. The result was a 
raft of scores that would have sent old 
Tom Morris staggering dizzily toward a 
barrel of ale. It was so easy that a couple 
of American tour regulars, John Schroe- 
der and then Roger Maltbie. led the first 
and second rounds, Schroeder with a 66 
on Wednesday and then Maltbie with 
71-66—137. These were Americans who 
would have looked more at home at the 
Quad Cities tournament. It was their first 
time over, even though Maltbie’s moth¬ 
er is Scottish and his dad had been a 
flyer stationed in Scotland during the big 
one. The British considered them un¬ 
knowns. unaware of Maltbie’s three vic¬ 
tories on the U.S. tour. 

It was in Thursday’s second round that 
Turnberry began to take some real lumps. 
Hubert Green came very close to going 
around in a figure as weird as a Cali¬ 
fornia license plate. He went seven under 
par through the first 13 holes. Then mis¬ 
takes got him when, as he later admit¬ 
ted. “a 59 crossed my mind." He settled 
for 66. At more or less the same lime, 
however. Mark Hayes was out there 
shoving Turnberry inside an Amana re¬ 
frigerator. Hayes plays golf in hiding, 
pulling a brimmed hat down over his shy. 
almost terrifyingly modest, expressions, 
and although he is a superb golfer who 
makes his own clubs in Edmond. Okla.. 
and is one of the new wave of young 
stars, words flow from his lips every oth¬ 
er eon. With a cross-handed putting style 
he was trying out for only the second 


time in competition, he flattened Turn- 
berry with a 63. 

It was the lowest single round—by two 
strokes—ever shot in the world's oldest 
major championship. Back in 1934 a golf 
ball had been hurried into production af¬ 
ter Henry Cotton’s 65 at Sandwich—the 
Dunlop 65. of course. And now Hayes 
had shot 63 and everyone was goofy over 
it. Except Mark Hayes. He was another 
American in the British Open for the first 
lime and he didn't know' about the rec¬ 
ord. which would have been even lower 
if he hadn't started thinking cross-hand¬ 
ed and chosen the wrong clubs on the 
18th hole and finished with a bogey. Sur¬ 
rounded by a mere 900 million members 
of the press, then, Mark Hayes was asked 
what his reaction was to his monumental 
feat. He sat there. He looked down. He 
thought. Finally, he said. "I have a lot of 
trouble figuring out the distances over 
here." 

That was it. The Eagle has landed. 
If I have but one life to give. Give me lib¬ 
erty or give me. Lafayette, we are some¬ 
where. And so forth. Mark Hayes had 
shattered Britain with a 63 and Amana 
had not sent a poet with him to 
Turnberry. 

All of this ushered the Open into Fri¬ 
day and Saturday and what were to be¬ 
come two of the grandest, most thrilling 
and astonishing days that the sport has 
ever known. As single days in compet¬ 
itive golf went. Friday. July 8 and Sat¬ 
urday. July 9. 1977 had to rate right up 
there with such other landmarks as the 
last round of the 1975 Masters, when 
Nicklaus outlasted Tom Weiskopf and 
Johnny Miller: with the final day of the 
British Open in 1972. when Lee Trevino 
cut the heart out of Nicklaus. Nicklaus' 
shot at the Slam, and Tony Jacklin: and 
certainly with the last 18 holes of the 
1960 U.S. Open at Cherry Hills when Ar¬ 
nold Palmer left wounded soldiers all 
around Denver. 

History will most likely see it as bet¬ 
ter than any of those. Better than any 
golf—ever. The display that Tom Wat¬ 
son and Jack Nicklaus put on at Turn- 
berry over those last excruciating, com¬ 
pelling. agonizing and interminable 36 
holes can only be summed up by quot¬ 
ing from that old RAF monument sit¬ 
ting out there on Turnberry’s back nine. 

Somewhere on the granite it says: 
"Their name liveth forever more." Well, 
if theirs doesn't, there’s not a kidney left 
in a pie in Ayrshire. end 
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... Drinking the best champagne' 
MONEY magazine, that is Because 
MONEY is the monthly magazine from 
the publishers of Time & Fortune that 
talks about you. About your home. car. 
job. vacation, insurance, investments, 
hobbies, leisure time, purchases and 
luxuries. About how you can live better — 
right now—for less. 


* 
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... Sheltering pour income from the IRS! 

Every month. MONEY offers helpful 
suggestions on everything from making 
your home more luxurious to selecting 
the best discount wines .from choosing 
a tennis camp to taking a do it yourself 
safari for only $30 a day. from building 
your summer dreamhouse to maximizing 
your investments 



If you'd like to see how MONEY can 
help you live better, call 800-621-8200 
toll free right now (in Illinois, call 800 
972 8302) We ll send you an introductory 
copy of MONEY risk FREE. If it's not 
everything we say it is. just write "cancel" 
on your bill and keep your first issue FREE. 
If you decide to subscribe, you'll receive 
11 more issues for only $ 11.95 
TO ORDER MONEY. CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN ILLINOIS. 
800-972-8302) M51166 




Opel makes news. 



The results of the Buick Opel 5-Car 
Showdown are in! 


Opel finishes ••• uh ••• 2nd. 


A lot of car makers compare their 
car to other cars. 

We compare our car with other cars. 

In a daring, fender-to-fender competi¬ 
tion called The Buick Opel 5-Car 
Showdown. In it. we pitted our Opel 
against four better known competitors 
m point-by-point, side-by-side, indepen¬ 
dently supervised tests of acceleration, 
cornering flatness, parking-lot maneu¬ 
verability. pulling power, gradability, 
and a few other areas. In short, some of 
the things you'd like to know when you 
go out to shop for a car. 

It was a bold move. After all. what 
if we didn't win? 

Well, to make a long story short—we 
didn't. When all the tests were com¬ 
pleted and all the figures tallied up, 

Opel finished second, right behind VW 
Rabbit. You can imagine how thrilled 
we were. But look at it this way: in order 
to finish second overall, we had to beat 
Toyota Corolla, Datsun B-210, and 
Subaru DL in a number of instances. 
(And in some areas, we beat VW. too. 
as you II see.) 

Which is a victory And not just a 
moral one. 

You see. we know Opel is a little 
dynamo of a car But apparently no one 
else did. Because it seemed that when¬ 
ever anyone went out looking for a 
practical little import, they looked real 
hard at the other cars in the Showdown 
But hardly ever at ours. 

So we wanted to show that Opel 
could hold its own against its famous 


competitors. That it should definitely 
be considered when you wander out 
to shop. 

In other words, we were confident 
Opel was good enough to take on 
this competition. 

Opel announces 
4-doors. 

Then we went one step further. And 
made Opel good enough to take on 
your family. By offering you our new, 
just-introduced-in-this-country Opel 
4-door Sedan. 

After all. if you've got a family (or 
maybe some friends you like taking 
along on spirited spins around the 
countryside), you need to carefully 
examine a car's ins and outs. So we 
gave you two more. 

Easy come. Easy go. 




















Opel makes sense. 


You can learn a lot 
from a test drive. 

Or even a test-sit. 

That will let you experience our 
body-contoured vinyl seats. Seats tai¬ 
lored for comfort and good lateral 
support. With seatbacks that adjust. 



It'll show you—in one quick glance- 
how easy it is to read Opel's well 
thought-out instrument panel, and 
reach Opel's well-placed controls. 

And it will reveal (most abundantly) 
Opel's thick, standard pile carpeting 
(one more way this small car lives up 
to its Buick name). Perhaps even startle 
you with an amazing sight in small cars 
these days: a real glove compartment. 
that locks. 

What you will most certainly notice 
first, though—if you happen to be sitting 
in the driver's seat of an Opel Deluxe 
Coupe—is that you're not just looking 
at a bunch of warning lights. But gauges. 
A tachometer right next to the speed¬ 
ometer. An oil-pressure gauge. An 
ammeter. An electric clock with a 
second hand. All standard. To let the 
enthusiast in you keep a close eye on 
the kind of response you're getting from 
that gutsy 1.8 litre dynamo under the 
hood. 

But to really feel how Opel goes on 
the road, you should really fee) it. 

On the road. 

And. oh. what a feeling 


Opel performs. 

Indeed it does. As the 5-Car Show¬ 
down will testify First of all. in tests 
of cornering flatness and steering quick¬ 
ness. none of the competitors out-ran 
Opel And in tests of acceleration and 
gradability. only the VW Rabbit (a car 
much-ballyhooed for its fuel-injected 
engine) was able to nose out our Opel 
for top honors. 

Opel's strong showing in these areas 
isn't surprising when you consider its 
own accoutrements Like the dynamic 
overhead-cam. 4-cylinder hemi engine 
Four-coil-spring-suspension. Front 
stabilizer bar Rear track bar Floor- 
mounted, full-synchronized, short-throw. 

4- speed manual transmission (with 

5- speed and automatic available). Rack- 
and-pinion steering And lots more 

Nevertheless, it still may surprise 
you But then, up to this point, maybe 
you haven't considered Opel 

Maybe you should 

More than just 
mileage: range. 

When you do consider Opel, 
you'll find it quite considerate of you 
With EPA mileage estimates of 36 mpg 
on the highway and 23 mpg in the city 
(The actual mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you 
do. your driving habits, your car's 
condition and available equipment. 
Estimates lower in California ) But don t 
stop there. 

? 


You won t have to. Because with 
Opel s 13.7-gallon gas tank (largest of 
any of the cars in the Showdown, by the 
way), it s estimated range is about 350 
miles. 

(By the way. this range estimate is a 
function of both gas tank capacity and 
miles per gallon, and is based on multi¬ 
plying the EPA combined estimate, 
which is 27 mpg. by gas tank capacity 
Actual range may vary) 

The best news 
of all. 

If by now our intrepid little Opel is 
beginning to sound like an intriguing 
proposition, let us suggest you hurry to 
your Buick Opel dealer for further 
consultation. 

Not only will he give you a brochure 
with complete details on the 5-Car 
Showdown, he'll be happy to provide 
you with one of those revealing test- 
drives we mentioned. 

And. of course, he'll show you how 
very affordable Opel is to buy 

Come on. now. Any car with this 
much going for it is at least worth con¬ 
sidering. isn't it? 




BUKKOPEL 
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OF FROGS 
AND HATS 
AND BATS 

This was one of many frogs at Atlanta Stadium. The reason 
the frogs were there was that it was Frog Day. The same 
day it was Watermelon Day. Every day is such-and-such a 
day in baseball nowadays. Remember when there were 
only Opening Day, Ladies Day and Laraine Day? Those 
were the good old days. Here are some brand-new days. 


r 


FROG DAY While princesses kiss frogs, catchers 
seldom do, so Vic Cornell's frog did not turn into a 
champion in the big frog-jumping contest. Ribbot. 








WATERMELON DAY After Frog Day and after the 
game—yes, they had a game, too— fans could go to 
the field and dugouts to eat watermelon. Slurp. 



CAP NIGHT The Dodgers gave out 59,695 caps to 
52,487 paid fans this year, indicating that there 
were a lot of doubleheaders in attendance. Ouch. 


AMERICAN HISTORY DAY As fireworks explod¬ 
ed, 1,000 Buddhist students performed ever-popu- 
lar Bicentennial antics in Anaheim Stadium. Boom. 
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DIAMOND NIGHT A.k.a. Rhinestone Night. In San 
Diego every lady got one or the other, mostly the 
other. Final: Rhinestones 7,000, Diamonds 15. Boo. 



BAT DAY The awful sound you are about to hear is 
36,800 bats simultaneously pounding the hitherto 
structurally sound new Yankee Stadium. Craaackk. 


HELMET DAY Properly outfitted in colorful native 
headdress, this San Diego tyke is now set for what 
counts most at the ball park: concessions. Yippoo. 
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FROG DAYS continued 


BEER IS OUT, HALTERS IN 


Take me out to the ball game. 

Take me out to the crowd. 

Give me some jackets and baseball 
caps. 

Free photo albums and sweat bands 
and bats. 

Yes, it’s step right up for the freebies. 

If they run out it's a shame. 

For it’s one. two. three giveaways 

At the new ball game. 

There was a time when the only plea¬ 
sures baseball offered were its modest 
own. Dodgers vs. Reds. Yankees vs. Red 
Sox. It was all in the game itself. In re¬ 
cent years, though, baseball has decided 
that the marketplace demands more than 
hits, runs and errors. Management feels 
compelled to give you something else. It 
wants you to leave the stadium with a 
smile on your face, a song in your heart 
and a souvenir sweatband on your wrist. 

Baseball promotions are a means of 
winning at the gate even if the home team 
is losing on the field. At times they have 
all the taste and sophistication of a TV 
game show. But whether what is offered 
is a free gift or a cheap thrill, promo¬ 
tions are good business. The payoff comes 
in increased revenues from attendance, 
concessions and parking, plus thousands 
of people walking around town showing 
off the team logo. "Financially speaking, 
we just about have to have giveaway days 
if wc'rc going to make it.” says Balti¬ 
more Promotions Director Don Shaver. 
Bill Veeck’s Chicago White Sox had 25 
promotion or giveaway dates last season. 
Business Manager Rudic Schaffer says. 
"The thing you're trying to accomplish 
is lo bring a fresh person into the ball 
park. Once you gel him there, you give 
him a good show.” 

Most teams enjoy the benefits of give¬ 
away days without having to pay the full 
cost of the items they arc handing out. 
Because 25.000 bats and jackets at 7Se 

FAN APPRECIATION DAY Products get 
plugged. Dodger fans get boats, cars, po¬ 
nies. Once, the pony was pregnant. Oops. 


and SI.50 each add up. the expense is 
often shared by local cosponsors. Busi¬ 
nesses also participate by buying up 
blocks of tickets for their employees. Boe¬ 
ing Aircraft set a major league group- 
sales record this year by purchasing 
65.432 tickets for Seattle's two-game 
Boeing Weekend. 

The key to a successful promotion is 
to turn a profit even while giving some¬ 
thing away. Philadelphia was outsmarted 
a few years ago when cagey Little Leagu¬ 
ers entered Veterans Stadium for the 
kids’ cut-rate 50e. collected a jacket, went 
outside, returned with another four-bit 
ticket, collected another jacket, went out¬ 
side_“They were starting their own 

sporting goods store." says the Phillies' 
executive vice-president. Bill Giles. "Our 
policy now is that kids have to pay a nor¬ 
mal $2.25 for a ticket on special promo¬ 
tion days.” 

But at that price, a ball club better de¬ 
liver. A team caught short of advertised 
items usually hands out lOUs. In many 
ball parks, you have to be 14 or under to 
get. say. a free jacket. In Kansas City 
members of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes make the age decisions. No team 
is foolish enough to give sticky chewing 
gum to the masses, and most lake spe¬ 
cial precautions when handing out bats 
to kids and beer to adults. Three years 
ago. a sudsed-up crowd in Cleveland 
stormed onto the field during a game with 
Texas, forcing a forfeit, only the eighth 
in major league history. But it is the 
Rangers, not the Indians, who have 
plugged up the keg. Texas discontinued 
its beer promotions at the request of the 
Arlington city fathers, who objected to 
fights in the stands and automobile ac¬ 
cidents around the park after the game. 

The Dodgers do not give away bats be¬ 
cause they noticed that constant pound¬ 
ing on the cement stands was creating a 
potential "structural problem.” Montreal 
discontinued Bat Day after incidents in 
1969 and 1974. The first involved empty- 
handed (and headed! customers who 
tried to overturn the depleted supply 


truck. Five years later bat swingers took 
aim at the windshields of parked cars. 

Local custom and interest dictate the 
nature of some promotions. Toronto and 
Montreal hand out ski caps. Cincinnati 
schedules a Farmers' Night (farmer/ 
Pitcher Woodie Fryman is favored to win 
this year's cow -milking contest) and Tex¬ 
as has a combination Farm and Ranch 
Night. The egg-throwing contest is a 
messy highlight of both events. Houston 
attracts thousands for its Louisiana 
Weekend, which includes a gumbo-cook¬ 
ing contest. On Texas Weekend the fea¬ 
tured events are beer-can crushing and 
cow-chip throwing. 

Philadelphia and Atlanta lead the ma¬ 
jors in all-round originality and sopho- 
morie high jinks. The Phillies set the 
mood on Opening Day when someone ar¬ 
rives by kite, parachute or cannon to 
throw out the first ball. Fans cannot wait 
for Halter Top Night on Aug. 19 when 
halters wi.l be given away. "If they can 
fill 'em. they can have 'em." reports SI 
Correspondent Charlie Frush. Each hal¬ 
ter will sport the slogan of the cosponsor 
Tastykake all the good things wrapped 
lp in one . Slightly more sophisticated is 
Music Night, when anyone bringing a 
musical instrument can join in the play¬ 
ing of Take Me Out to the Ball Game 
and will receive a certificate authenticat¬ 
ing his or her performance in the "world's 
largest orchestra." 

Atlanta schedules a promotion of some 
sort for every game. On Wedlock and 
Headlock Day 15 couples will be mar¬ 
ried at home plate before the game, 
and five professional wrestling matches 
will take place afterward. The Braves 
have already held their version of La¬ 
dies Night, in which every woman re¬ 
ceived a cigar (You’ve come a long way. 
baby, since the first Ladies Day in 1876). 
The big winner in the team’s $25,000 
cash scramble picked up $4,000 in 90 
seconds of scurrying after bills scattered 
all over the field. Which proved once 
again thai in baseball, promotion real¬ 
ly does pay. —Larry Keith 
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SORRY, 

WRONG 


Consider this pro league, 

stretching coast to coast, in 
which cheering is taboo, teams 

never meet and a crowd of 14 is 
good. One star played with a cast 

on his leg and another’s game was 
disrupted by Siamese cats. A foul 

is putting your opponent on hold 



by LEWIS GROSSBERGER 

I t’s impossible.” said Milan Vukccvich. 

“He can’t do this." Vukccvich, a se¬ 
nior master, was sitting in the Bond Court 
Hotel in downtown Cleveland, looking 
at the chess board before him. Across 
the table was no one. 

His opponent. Grand Master Pal Bcn- 
ko. was sitting about 400 miles away in 
the Manhattan Chess Club on East 55th 
Street, puzzling over his board. “This is 
terrible." Benko was saying. 

Never in his long chess career had 
Benko found himself in such a situation. 
But then, this was the first game he had 
ever played in the National Chess 
League, the only sporting organization 
in the country, if not the world, whose 
teams compete over the telephone. 

The league was only in its second 
season. Not all the bugs had been worked 
out. 

Slowly, while both players stirred 
themselves up a rich blend of anguish, 
the trouble became clear. Benko’s run¬ 
ner had erred. He had incorrectly writ¬ 
ten down a Benko move and given it to 
the man on the New York end of the tele¬ 
phones. who had relayed the misinfor¬ 
mation to the Cleveland telephone man. 
who had given the wrong move to Vukce- 
vich’s runner, who had played it on 
Vukcevich’s board. Three more moves 
were made by each man before anyone 
noticed. Then, abruptly, the game was 
an unplayable botch. On Vukcevich’s 
board, the pieces had bumped together 
like cars on a fogged-in freeway. Now 
Cleveland demanded that the game be 
backed up three spaces to the scene of 
the accident. 
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Benko was appalled. “But I’ve given 
them my winning plan," he said. "How 
can they say this isn’t the position? This 
is the position." Teammate Bernard 
Zuckerman. a veteran of the league, tried 
to explain. "This is the position in New 
York,” he said gently. “However, the po¬ 
sition in Cleveland is quite different.” 

Someone should have given the rook¬ 
ie a chalk talk. Muffs and miscues are to 
the NCL as punches in the nose are to 
the NHL. Last season a game between 
New York and San Francisco went 15 
moves before it was discovered that 
White’s first move had been transmitted 
incorrectly. They had to call the game a 
draw. And a long-distance rhubarb over 
whether New York’s Robert Byrne, a for¬ 
mer U.S. champion, had gone over his 
time limit grew so heated that Miami 
hung up in a tantrum, leaving four other 
games unfinished. 

“U gets a tittle hairy," says Cleveland's 
phone man. Bill McElyea. “There are six 
boards on each team, which means you’re 
transmitting and receiving pretty close to 
500 moves, so it can become quite con¬ 
fusing.” NCL teams usually play on al¬ 
ternate Wednesday nights, starting at 
7:30. Some of the longer games have gone 
on till four or five in the morning, which 
can be hard on the players but is fine 
with the phone company, because the av¬ 
erage bill for a match is $72. 

Despite the hangups, crossed wires, in¬ 
tercity feuding, scant publicity and scarce 
money, the National Chess League not 
only survives, but also somehow grows. 
Last season there were nine teams in the 
league, and two of them—Miami and 
Houston—dropped out. This year there 
were 16 teams in the league. 

The league's founder, Bill Goichberg. 
talks proudly of the nine “expansion fran¬ 
chises.” He thinks the league will grow 
to 30 or 40 teams in the next few years 
and eventually to hundreds. “The fact 
that chess can be played by two oppo¬ 
nents who are not even in the same place 
means that it can have a league that’s 
much more truly national than football 
or baseball,” he says. “They could never 
afford to have a team in Berwick. La. It 
just wouldn’t pay.” 

The distant future sounds magnificent, 
but in the meantime today’s teams are 



looking a bit nervously toward 
next season, when the league's 
parent organization, the U.S. 

Chess Federation, will probably 
have to end its financial support 
(about $18,000 so far) because 
of its own financial problems. 

American chess is back in its 
normal money hole after a cru¬ 
elly brief upsurge of public in¬ 
terest. The Fischer-Spassky Ice¬ 
landic Edda of 1972 inflated the 
federation’s membership rolls 
and hopes. Anything might 
happen. All Big-Print Bobby 
had to do was come back for 
more title bouts with Boris 
or whomever the Russians 
wheeled out next and—who 
knows?—chess might have be¬ 
come more popular than high 
school basketball and dog 
stiows. But wtien Bobby took 
his ball and went home, the 
fantasies fizzled, the member¬ 
ship dropped. In Los Angeles 
chess circles the reclusive 
ex-champ is generally referred 
to as the Ghost of Pasadena. 

But the NCL surges on. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the big-city teams have been on 
top so far. This year the hard-charging 
New York Threats had an unbeaten sea¬ 
son and replaced the Washington Plumb¬ 
ers as NCL champions. 

On the other hand, the smaller fran¬ 
chises seem to have more fun. As small 
a team as you can find in the NCL (and 
no one ever calls it that) is the afore¬ 
mentioned Berwick, which represents a 
town of 5,000 on Louisiana’s Gulf Coast. 
Last fall a couple of tournament direc¬ 
tors there answered an ad in Chess Life 
& Review, the U.S. Chess Federation’s 
magazine, and founded a team. They 
raised the league's $750 entry fee by per¬ 
suading Berwick area businessmen that 
chess was the only conceivable game in 
which their community could field a ma¬ 
jor league club. And then they named it 
the Browns for one of their patrons, a 
lumberyard owner. 

Filling the Berwick lineup was no 
problem. Chess players in Louisiana may 
not be numerous but they’re avid. “In 
New York, you’ve got grandmasters fall¬ 


ing out of trees," says Rand Nini. the 
Browns’ director. “Down here, there’s 
one master in the whole state. Guys here 
just don't get the opportunity to play top- 
notch players. So when we said wc had 
a National Chess League team, every¬ 
body was just sky-high.” 

The Browns have sent in players rat¬ 
ed as low as 1,500 or 1.600. which is 700 
to 1.000 points below the Benkos and 
the Vukceviches. (Chess ratings, based 
on tournament play and roughly similar 
to master points in bridge, are period¬ 
ically coughed up by a U.S. Chess Fed¬ 
eration computer.) But Berwick hasn't 
done too badly. The Browns finished in 
14th place, above the New Orleans Ma¬ 
ple Leafs and Atlanta Kings. 

The team went wild after beating the 
Kings. “Man. we were bouncing off the 
ceilings.” Nini exults. “We’re the top 
team in the South.” 

Actually, the Browns got a little out¬ 
side help. Early in the season a man 
named Alain DeFize turned up in near¬ 
by Abbeville, where he had come to teach 
high school French. He claimed to be 
continued 
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the ninth-ranked player in Belgium. Ber¬ 
wick immediately put him at first board 
against Atlanta. In midgame. DeFize an¬ 
nounced to some kibitzers. "In 21 moves, 
it is finished. " His opponent resigned on 
schedule. 21 moves later. "Right then." 
says Mini, "we knew we had ourselves a 
good player." 

DcFi/e has not exactly replaced Rob¬ 
ert E. Lee in Southern hearts, but the 
Browns now have a measure of acclaim 
in their region. When player/captain 
Matt Goshen, who works as a diver in 
the Gulf oil fields, travels to weekend 
tournaments in El Paso or Jacksonville, 
chess people ask him. “Are you (he Matt 
Goshen of Berwick?" 

The league's residence rules are loose 
enough so that just about anyone can play 
just about anywhere. There is only one 
real restriction: no playing for more than 
one team per season. This allows for in¬ 
teresting guest appearances. When Jaime 
Sunye Ncto. the 19-year-old champion 
of Brazil, stopped off in Washington on 
his way from a tournament in Califor¬ 
nia. he wound up playing for the Plumb¬ 
ers against New York. 

The Mid-Americans of Lincoln. Neb. 
received foreign aid when a New York 
master named Matthew Green came to 
town to visit his son. Because Green had 
not played for New York, he was eli¬ 
gible to compete for Lincoln. Unfortu¬ 
nately. Green had a broken leg at the 
time and came to a match in a cast. It 
itched. He scratched. The Mid-Ameri¬ 
cans play in the plush boardroom of the 



stock brokerage house that sponsors 
them, and the chessboards are set up on 
the long, polished conference tabic. As 
Green's game got tenser, he scratched 
harder. Soon the whole table was shak¬ 
ing. "He practically drove everyone 
crazy.” says Robert Narveson. the Mid¬ 
American organizer. Despite his shaky 
game. Green won. 

Chess is full of immigrants, particu¬ 
larly from Eastern Europe. It’s not un¬ 
usual to see an ex-Lithuanian playing a 
former Muscovite in Boston. The New 
York team has two grand masters. An¬ 
atoly Lein and Leonid Shamkovich. both 
Jews who left the Soviet Union within 
the past few years. Cleveland has Dum- 
itru Ghizdavu. a Rumanian master. 
Washington last season fielded Grand 
Master Lubosh Kavalck. formerly of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The grand masters and international 
masters (the two highest ranks) tend to 
be chess professionals, an occupation al¬ 
most as lucrative as selling warm milk at 
boxing matches. Other players in the 
league have divers occupations. Lincoln, 
for instance, fields an Air Force officer, 
a psychologist and a graduate student of 
English and philosophy. (It also insists 
on playing two brothers with the appo¬ 
site names of Rich and Mike Chess.) A 
lot of league players are students. Chess 
is supposed to be a young man’s game. 
After 40. they say. the concentration 
starts slipping. 

Some of the country's top-ranked play¬ 
ers—Byrne. Kavalek. Walter Browne. 


the current U.S. champion (who is from 
Australia)—have all played in the league, 
but infrequently, because they're usually 
off competing in international tourna¬ 
ments. where the best money is. 

NCL pay is not high. Grand masters 
get $50 a game, international masters 
$25. Lesser-ranked players are in it for 
the joy of sport, presumably, unless they 
expect their team to finish well. At the 
end of the season each member of the 
first-place team is paid $40 for each game 
played, and players on the next three 
teams in the standings get $30. $20 and 
SIO. There are no bonus babies nor any 
women in the NCL. 

League matches do not draw vast 
throngs. Do 14 people, one of them 
asleep, constitute a crowd? They arc def¬ 
initely fans, though of a distinct order. 
Nodding and whispering are condoned, 
within limits, but anyone attempting to 
boo or cheer at a chess match is dealt 
with severely. 

Such an incident occurred at Cleve¬ 
land’s first game last season, and it hurt. 
Two masters turned around and violent¬ 
ly shushed a bunch of noisy people, who 
became so offended that they left. They 
happened to be a TV-news camera crew. 
When the team director heard about it. 
he was very angry. 

The main spadework leading to the 
formation of the National Chess League 
was done by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1875. but it wasn't until 1975 that any¬ 
one thought of marrying his invention 
to chess in an organized way. That idea 
continued 
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Shell Answer Book library of 
money-saving tips from car experts 


How to shop for car repairs, save 
gasoline, handle car trouble on the 
road, and lots more. 

Shell Answer Books can help. 
They’re handy, easy-to-read guides 
you can store in the glove compart¬ 
ment. Get the latest Answer Books 
free from participating Shell stations. 
Or order them by mail with the coupon. 

1. The Early Warning Book. Learn 
how to spot some car problems before 
they cost you big money. 

2. The Breakdown Book. This sur¬ 
vival manual for car trouble on the 
road may come in handy sometime. 


3. The Gasoline .Mileage Book. Pick 
up test-proven ways to save gasoline 
when you buy, drive, and take care of 
your car. 

4. The Car Buying and Selling 
Book. Eleven things you should know 
before you make a car deal. 

5. The' 100,000 Mile Book. Six vet¬ 
eran mechanics share their tips on 
stretching the life of your car. 

6. The Rush Hour Book. How some 
people can save up to $600 a year just 
by sharing their daily ride to work. 
How much could you save? 

7. The Driving Emergency Book. 


How to react to seven dangerous sur¬ 
prises behind the wheel. 

S. The Car Repair Shopping Book. 

What driver and mechanic can do to 
take the hassle out of car repair. 

Just published! 

Book #9 The Car Crime Prevention 
Book. How to fight back before you 
get ripped off. 

Shell Answer Books 
also available for groups 
Order Answer Books for your 
drivers’ class, company safety depart¬ 
ment, or other organization. They’re 
free in reasonable quantities. 


Please send me the following 
J Shell Answer Books free of charge: 

l How many? Till* 

j 1. Early Warning Book 

i 2. Breakdown Book 

| 3. Gasoline Mileage Book 

i 4. Car Buying and Selling Book 

5. 100.000* Mile Book 
i 6. Rush Hour Book 

_7. Driving Emergenry Book 

i S. Car Repair Shopping Book 

9. New! Car Crime Prevention 
Book 

i Mail to: Shell Answer Books 

Shell Oil Company, Dept. SI9 
P.O. Box 61609 

1 Houston, Texas 77208 



Shell for answers 


Suggest a topic 
for a Shell Answer Book: 

Help us continue the Answer Book 
Series by suggesting a new topic. If 
the information is available and we 
think people would be interested, 
we’ll add it to the list. Mail sugges¬ 
tion to: Answer Book Topic, Shell Oil 
Co., Dept. SI9, P.O. Box 61609, 
Houston, Texas 77208. (All ideas 
become public property without 
compensation and free of any re¬ 
striction on use and disclosure.) 
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came from Bill Goichberg. a plump man 
of 34 with black-rimmed glasses and a 
deceptively phlegmatic mien. A fair 
country chess player himself (2,336). 
Goichberg has chiefly been interested 
for the past dozen years in organizing 
tournaments and competitions of various 
sorts. As a member of the Chess Fed¬ 
eration policy board in 1975 he pro¬ 
posed the world’s first telephonic chess 
league. The board approved and voted 
to spend $8,000 (a lot of money in 
chess) for a first season with Goichberg 
in charge. 

An experimental game had earlier 
been set up between teams in New 
York and Cleveland, with 10 boards 
played. Too many. The match went on 
till about 4 a.m. “We completely un¬ 
derestimated the delays." says Goich¬ 
berg. The number of boards was cut to 
six. but sometimes even that many took 
too long, what with one phone line for 
12 players. 

Finally, the league put in a rule that 
after 60 moves, either player could de¬ 
mand an "adjudication." In this ritual, 
the game is stopped and the final posi¬ 
tion is submitted to an impartial grand 
master (if one can be found). He must an¬ 
alyze the position and deliver a ruling 
on who would have won had the game 
continued with each player making the 
strongest possible moves. 

Despite his calm, almost lethargic 
manner, Goichberg seems to have a tal¬ 
ent for becoming involved in disputes. 
Or maybe it’s the kind of game chess is 
that is responsible. For some reason, the 
New York team, of which Goichberg is 
captain, seems to be involved in the more 
ntense fracases in the league. Consider 
an incident that arose during New York’s 
match with the Westfield, N.J. Colonials, 
a strong team that has been in the upper 
quarter of the standings. 

It ended with the Jersey players hang¬ 
ing up on New York—with two games 
unresolved—after outraged cries of “ir¬ 
regularities." Their main complaint was 
that by the end of the match only one 
person was left in New York to handle 
all runner and telephone duties, caus¬ 
ing delays longer than Westfield could 
endure. But the underlying problem 
seemed to be dissatisfaction with Goich- 
berg's administration of the league and 
the feeling that he ought to run either 
the New York team or the league, but 
not both. 
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For his part. Goichberg has begun 
expressing hurt feelings and is talking 
about going back to playing and teach¬ 
ing chess. He complains about “a lack of 
tolerance and understanding" and says 
the players are too quick to imagine 
"there is either mass cheating or ram¬ 
pant chaos” on the other end of the line 
when there are merely unavoidable de¬ 
lays and honest errors. 

For instance, he says the Phoenix team 
got mad last year when its game against 
Washington was snowed out. The Wash¬ 
ington players couldn't make it through 
the drifts to their communal telephone. 
"They never have any snow in Phoenix." 
says Goichberg. “and they didn't under¬ 
stand what the problem was." 

The scene during a National Chess 
League match is usually one of quiet ten¬ 
sion. Whatever emotions and cerebra¬ 
tions are being whipped up inside the 
silent players remain inside, to be chan¬ 
neled into the game. You can see the re¬ 
lease in the fierce swoop of a player’s 
hand as he snatches up an enemy piece 
and plunks down his own on the sud¬ 
denly empty square, all in one motion. 

When New York played a critical 
game against archrival Washington, the 
only noise inside the tournament room 
at the Manhattan Chess Club was the 
crazed ticking of six chess clocks, 
sounding like an army of metronomes on 
the march. The runners, mostly young 
club players, walked back and forth with 
pencils and clipboards, relaying the 
moves. The number of spectators varied 
between seven and 16. Outside the room, 
club members played casual games or 
gossiped. Occasionally, their sound level 
rose too high and a loud shush would be 
heard. 

The six New York players ranged in 
age from 17-year-old Ken Regan, a high 
school senior and master, to Shamkovich. 
the grand master from the Soviet Union, 
who is 54. "Too old for chess." he says, 
“but I am a chess professional. Is too 
late for me to change." He looked dis¬ 
tinguished in a three-piece gray suit and 
silk tie. The others were more casually 
dressed. Regan was in a polo shirt and 
sneakers, and Anatoly Lein looked high¬ 
ly Americanized in tight jeans and a 
Western-style shirt. 

While waiting for the moves to come 
in, most of them studied their boards or 
got up to stretch, except for Bernard 
Zuckerman. who sat reading Sex and 








the Liberated Man. Lein was chain¬ 
smoking Saratogas. The match started 
late. Washington was playing not in 
Washington but in a cafeteria at George 
Mason University in Fairfax, Va. There 
was only a pay phone, so their opponent 
had had to place the call. The Threats 
had got through, but the Plumbers were 
having problems. There was a noisy juke¬ 
box nearby and there was some difficul¬ 
ty getting their chessboards and clocks 
out of storage. 

Lein, with a rating of 2,518, was play¬ 
ing first board for New York. Against 
him was Mark Diesen, a 19-year-old from 
Potomac, Md. who last winter became 
the first American in 20 years to win the 
World Junior Championship. His rating 
was 2,428. The New Yorkers were high¬ 
er rated all the way down the line, usu¬ 
ally by around 100 points, but Washing¬ 
ton hadn't lost a match in the league's 
two seasons and had done well against 
higher-rated teams. 

At board six for the Plumbers was the 
Cat Man of Washington. Robert Eber- 
lein. Though barely a master at 2,206. 
he had seven wins and a draw in league 
play in 1976, an amazing performance. 
Even more amazing was Eberlein’s prac¬ 
tice of bringing his two Siamese cats to 
matches. They like to leap up on his ta¬ 
ble. sometimes strolling over ihe chess¬ 
board and reducing the whole position 
to rubble. 

The tournament room in Manhattan 
was somewhat closer to proper chess am¬ 
biance. The walls were festooned with 
portraits of chess immortals from Paul 
Morphy { 1837-1884) to Bobby Fischer. 
In one corner, a 13-year-old prodigy 
named Joel Benjamin sat playing an 
adult, while in the outer room, his moth¬ 
er was proudly showing Joel's Bar Mitz- 
vah pictures to club members. Skinny 
kids in polo shirts and sneakers playing 
against adults is something of a club tra¬ 
dition. Fischer started it years ago. At 
times, more of the fans were watching 
Benjamin’s game than were watching the 
league players. 

The first game to take definite shape 
was on fourth board, where Andy Sol¬ 
tis, an international master and a news¬ 
paper reporter, was playing Bill Hook, 
a master. Hook is the Plumbers* cap¬ 
tain, which is why the Threats refer to 
him as Captain Hook. The Captain had 
developed his pieces too slowly in the 
opening and was paying for it. Soltis 


quickly attacked, offering for sacrifice 
first a pawn, then a knight. This was 
around the 12th or 13th move. "He 
can resign now." said Soltis. 

Hook didn’t, though. He tried to de¬ 
fend his crumbling position for another 
hour and 15 minutes before surrendering 
on his 20th move. Soltis went into an 
outer room and sat down to analyze, 
which is a lot like Monday-morning quar¬ 
terbacking. Eight or nine people gath¬ 
ered round the table as he set up the 
game position and made the pieces fly 
through scores of alternate paths the con¬ 
test might have taken. 

It was about 10:30, and Soltis was glad 
to be finished early because he had to be 
at work at midnight. Back inside, Sham- 
kovich had taken a grapefruit out of a 
briefcase and was cutting it into sections. 
Lein was smoking: Zuckcrman was still 
reading: Regan was chewing his finger¬ 
nails and tapping his toes: and Edmar 
Mednis. on board five, stared expression¬ 
lessly at his position. 

At 11 o’clock the New York phone 
man hung up and redialed Washington 
to qualify for lower rates. The move re¬ 
lays sounded like a Marine landing. 
“Queen Baker one,” said the phone man. 
“Rook to Charlie eight_Queen Ed¬ 

ward six, check.” The Washington man 
was said to be substituting more colorful 
words for “Charlie” and "Frank.” 

The next finish came at 11:43. Sham- 
kovich’s runner came in from the phone 
and tipped over the opponent’s king. “He 
resigns and sends his congratulations," 
said the runner. "He played too passive," 
said Shamkovich. 

New York was out in front 2-0 (a 
win is one point, a draw is one-half) 
and would stay there. Diesen resigned 
to Lein on his 35th move, his white 
queen and rook speared by a black bish¬ 
op. Regan accepted a draw with the Cat 
Man. Zuckerman lost and Mednis ... 
Mednis sat there until 1:45. He was play¬ 
ing the Brazilian. Sunye. Mednis had of¬ 
fered a draw on move 40, but Sunye 
thought he could win. All the other New 
York players had left. Benjamin and his 
mother had left. Mednis sat there, alone 
in the room with his game. Goichberg 
and the remaining runners in the outer 
room. On move 50. Sunye finally sent 
word that he would take a draw. "It's 
about time,” said Mednis. He put on 
his coat and left. “A good solid win.” 
said Goichberg of the evening. end 
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ROAD RACING / Kenny Moore 


F ran Tarkenton. that revered Geor¬ 
gian. stood smiling and expectant in 
the Atlanta airport last week as a group 
of fans appeared to surge toward him. 
His expression turned to puzzlement as 
the crowd rushed by. unseeing, to greet 
instead a skinny, bearded man. Lasse Vi¬ 
ren. Finland’s double gold-medal winner 
at Montreal, had come to run in Atlan¬ 
ta's Peachtree Road Race, and the air¬ 
port mob scene was a taste of what was 
to occur two days later when Viren was 
one of 6.000 who competed on a sultry 
Fourth of July morning. That throng, and 
others like it recently in San Francisco 
(12.000) and Chicago (5.300). attest to 
the vigor of the road-running boom. 

Atlanta’s race, 10.000 meters over the 
hills of Peachtree Street into the city’s 
center, attracted the best field of the 
year. Viren would meet Frank Shorter 
and Bill Rodgers for the first time since 
the Olympics. Defending champion Don 
Kardong of Spokane, who finished fourth 
in the Montreal marathon, was back, as 
was Atlanta Olympian Jeff Galloway, 
through whose cajoling these world-class 
runners had assembled. The most trav¬ 
eled contender was England's Chris 
Stewart, an antique dealer who had run 
road races earlier this year in Brazil. 
Puerto Rico. Iran. Afghanistan and Mi¬ 
lan, Italy, in which an estimated 62.000 
runners look part. "Order was best kept 
on the starting line in Teheran." Stew¬ 
art said. “They had a tank with a can¬ 
non pointed at us.’’ 

Some attention to order was also re¬ 
quired in Atlanta, where race organizers 
promised every entrant an accurate time 
and place and offered T shirts for those 
breaking 55 minutes—about a nine-min¬ 
ute-mile pace. To keep runners properly 
sorted out at race’s end. 15 separate 
chutes were erected, each 80 yards long 
and designed to let 150 to 200 runners 
funnel through at a time. An organizers 
meeting was held in Galloway's running- 
equipment store, an emporium called 
Phidippides (“The name in running for 
over 2.400 years"), and all possible ca¬ 
tastrophes were considered. “What hap¬ 
pens if some turkey dies in a chute and 
we can't clear it?" asked one worrywart. 
A computer simulation showed that at 
peak flow as many as 12 runners would 
cross the finish line every second. 
“Twelve per second?" said Galloway’s 
wife Barbara. "It’s going to be like try¬ 
ing to put tags on raindrops.” 


Almost too 
warm for 
the swarm 

Frank Shorter beat the heat and 5.999 
rivals over the hills of Peachtree Street 


On race day dawn mists rose slowly be¬ 
neath the July sun. leaving the air dense 
with vapor. Frank Shorter, in drowsy 
good spirits, slipped from his bed in the 
Galloway home, skipped breakfast and. 
climbing into a car. pawed through a 
plastic sack. “One right shoe, one left 
shoe.” he said. “O.K., we can go.” Rid¬ 
ing to the house where Viren was stay¬ 
ing. Shorter spoke of the 20-kilometcr 
race he had won in Chicago the day be¬ 
fore. “A truck driver on an adjacent ex¬ 
pressway watched the race and not the 
road.” he said, betraying the runner’s an¬ 
tipathy toward vehicles. “Terrific three- 
car pileup.” Then Viren got in the car 
and he and Shorter compared tendon and 
foot injuries. “I haven’t got your scars.” 
said Shorter, “but feel this lump." 

At the start, the best runners were 
seeded into the front row. Viren, glanc¬ 
ing over his shoulder at the murmuring 
mass, look a position in the center of the 
road. When the gun sounded, he sprint¬ 
ed out hard—too hard, he would say 
later. After a downhill mile Ireland’s Ed 
Leddy was in front in 4:15. with Short¬ 
er. Kardong. Rodgers and Viren close be¬ 
hind. After three miles Shorter and Rodg¬ 
ers had drawn away from a dizzy, heat- 
slowed pack. The temperature was now 
in the 80s and climbing. 

Rodgers dearly wanted to win. "Here 
I was fresh and Frank had run a hard 20 
kilometer yesterday." he said. “It really 
irritated me that he shouldn't seem 
tired." Rodgers clung to Shorter on the 
uphills and passed him on the descents, 
but up (he last half-mile hill into Mar¬ 
garet Mitchell Square. Shorter pulled 


away to a 30-yard lead. This he protect¬ 
ed with a good sprint into the finish at 
Central City Park. His time was 29:20. 
six seconds slower than Kardong's rec¬ 
ord. set on a cooler day. A disgusted 
Rodgers finished six seconds back, and 
Kardong held third. Galloway, running 
after a shot of butazoladin for a sore hip. 
placed seventh, and Stewart outkicked 
Viren for eighth. "I had no idea those 
hills would be so hard." said the Finn. Be¬ 
hind them came a thickening torrent of 
runners. Peg Neppel, the world-record 
holder at 10.000 meters, was the first 
woman in. at 36:00. “I'm glad I was hid¬ 
den in all those men.” she said, “because 
I was running like a grandmother." 

Half a mile from the finish, a man with 
a number, obviously fresh and bent on 
cheating, came out of a side street to join 
the pack. Members of the crowd grabbed 
and held him until the time for winning 
a T shirt had passed. A man named Ed¬ 
die Murphy towed his year-old son. 
Omari, the length of the course on a pil¬ 
low in a little red wagon. When he turned 
to pick the boy up at the finish, he found 
him blissfully sleeping. 

As the chutes filled, a few runners be¬ 
gan to drop of heat prostration. Clusters 
of onlookers formed around the fallen, 
soberly watching medical attendants 
pack them in ice and administer saline so¬ 
lution. Sirens wailed as the most serious 
of the 60 victims, one with a temper¬ 
ature of 107°. were taken to a nearby hos¬ 
pital. No one died, but had the race been 
five or 10 kilometers longer, someone 
would have. Therein lies the peril of the 
running boom. “As road racing becomes 
the thing to do." said Galloway, “there 
are more and more people entering un¬ 
prepared. often because of a bet in a bar 
the day before.” 

Race Director Bill Neace listened to 
the sirens and prayed that every runner 
would survive. “How do you limit this 
kind of field?" he asked. "How do you 
identify the ones who aren’t prepared?" 
In the afternoon, when it appeared that 
the worst victims were out of danger, a re¬ 
lieved Neace declared. “Next year there 
might be two races—one at eight o’clock 
for the mob, one an hour later for the 
cream. That way the majority can be fin¬ 
ished and cool and see the world-class 
runners race." 

Shorter considered that fair enough. 
"Much better,” he said, “than us watch¬ 
ing them die before breakfast." end 
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bottle. 

It’s unbreakable plastic, and holds a 
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DESIGN FOR sport , Ju/e Campbell 


Now everything goes 


(1) Head's tennis tote bag ($35) has 
a racket cover that rips on and oft 

(2) The modified waterproof tackle 
bag (S69) from the Orvis Catalog 
can hold 200 pounds of camera 
equipment (3) At ha Ion Products 
ski boots and gear bag (S26) comes 
with this nylon finer to separate 
boots or laundry from dean clothes 


T he Harlem Globetrotters travel more than 100.- 
000 miles a year. 30.000 of them hack and forth 
to airports. But one needn't log such distances to 
care just as much about one's luggage as the Glob- 
tes do. In particular, vacationers pursuing their 
sports are realizing that the heavy, old-fashioned 
rigid suitcase with its stiff corners is not really the 
thing for carrying sporting equipment. Thus the 
switch to lighter, softer bags that can hold gear for 
a variety of sports, from skiing to tennis, and prac¬ 
tically anything else you may want to take. 

The trend probably was started by the airlines 
when they introduced their shoulder bags. The con- 


(4) The sailing duffel (S23) with su¬ 
perstrong rolled handles, end com¬ 
partments, rustproof rippers and 
plastic liner fan additional S6 50J is 
from Lands End Catalog (5) Nylon 
duffels from Medalist Universal 
come in graduated sires ($15. $20, 
$25). (6) The Arena swimmer s bag 
($28) keeps clothing dry in a cen¬ 
ter section, with wet gear stowed in 
the waterproof end compartments 














in gear bags 


Jackie Jackson check out the season s best gear bags at New York s TWA terminal 


(7) Athalon's canvas-and-suede 
duffel (S30) keeps dean and soiled 
clothing separate, thanks to a large 
nylon sleeve (8) Vener Associates 
commodious 4-ounce nylon ruck¬ 
sack ($10) solves baggage weight 
problems (9) The US Ski Team 
bag (S23) by Demetre lips, unzips 
and rezips in a variety of ways 


(10) A hnen-and-canvas canoe pack 
($3175) with backs!raps comes 
from The Great World of Ecology 
Sports Catalog (11) A security 
satchel ($75. either size) of heavy 
belting canvas, brass and cowhide 
from Medalist Canvas Products is 
standard gear at local banks The 
smaller bag is popular at the U N. as 
a diplomatic pouch or dispatch case 


venience was a revelation, and a market was cre¬ 
ated almost overnight. Sporting goods firms were 
especially quick off the mark. 

“Our gear bags were used by athletes in the late 
'50s.” says Adidas executive Chris Severn. “At first, 
we didn't have many to give away. It was mostly 
the Olympic athletes who had them, so they be¬ 
came a real status symbol. It was sometime between 
the Melbourne and Rome Olympics that we were 
able to make them more available, and they be¬ 
came a fad. We have more than 20 styles now. and 
it’s not unusual to see a grandmother with an 
Adidas bag slung over her shoulder.” continued 








Ford Pinto Wagons 
give you so much 



DuraSpark Ignition 
No points or 
condenser to 
replace 


Rugged unit-body Woodgrau 

construction vinyl 

y paneling 


33 MPG highway. 
23 MPG cily 
(EPA ratings 


Roomy cargo 
area (cargo 
volume index 
57 2 cubic leet) 


Scheduled 
maintenance 
reduced 75% over 
the past tour years t 


windows 


absolutely 

rustproof 


Low sticker price, 
high resale value 


Responsive 

tloor-mountec 


Front disc brakes 
tor quick, 
responsive stops 


1. 

Critical areas 
around lights and 
grille are dent 
chip and scratch 


15 

Larger standard 
engine (2 3 litre 
4-cylmder cast 
iron! than Datsun 
F-10 Sportswagon 
Toyota Corolla 
and Corona 


11 . 

Sporty suspension 
system tor 
responsive 
handling 


Pinto Squire Wagon 


for so little. 


Pinto Wagons have strong cast-iron 
engines, for example, that give you 
plenty of power for climbing hills, 
passing, and entering highways. 

Pinto has a smooth, quiet ride, com¬ 
fortable room for four, and a variety 
of interiors, options and colors. 

Pinto also has the kind of economy 
we all look for in a little I Ann 
car, and the kind of I 
cargo room we all look When America needs 
for in a little wagon. Ford^t^sTo^heeis 



Luxury vinyl seats are standard on Pinto Squire 



FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION 


Prices start 
at $ 3,524 


TBased on Ford s Service Labor Time - . _— 

Standards Manual a $13 50 labor rate, and 
suggested retail parts prices in etlect 8/31/76 
•Base sticker price excluding title, taxes and destination 
charges Options shown styled steel wheels with trim 
rings ($78). luggage rack ($811. Deluxe Bumper Group 
I $651 WSW tires ($37). load floor carpeting (S22|, Exterior 
Decor Group I $961 


So go down to your local Ford 
Dealer (there are 5,f ““ 
from coast to 
coast) and 
see for 


your¬ 

self 


just 

now 

much 

Pinto 


gives you. 

Then see just 
how little so 
much will cost you. 










DESIGN FOR SPORT continued 


L. L. Bean, the mail-order house that 
Leon Leonwood Bean started in Free¬ 
port. Maine in 1912. reports that the 
same duffel it has carried in its catalog 
for 30 years has become so popular 
that it sold 14,000 in 1976. twice the 
sales of two years before. Bean also 
sold 64.000 yachting bags. (These are 
sometimes called ice bags, and they used 
to be called coal bags—which indeed 
they were. Each held 100 pounds of 
coal, so that a delivery man. carrying 
one in each hand, knew that after 10 
trips to the cellar he had delivered a 
ton of coal.) 

Gary Comer, of Lands’ End. another 
mail-order house, reports that more than 
90.000 of their duffels were sold last year, 
“but many of them are never going to 
see the sea. More and more people are 
traveling abroad with an extra empty duf¬ 
fel in their regular luggage to fill later." 
Culver Modisctte. of The Great World 
of Ecology Sports Catalog, says, “Peo¬ 
ple are buying our Nordic cross-country 
pack just because they like the look of it. 
And students have taken to using it to 
carry books.” 

More specialized lightweight packs 
have long been designed for athletes 
who carry a lot of equipment while they 
exercise—backpackers and those who 
tour on skis or bicycles. These have in¬ 
fluenced the development of bags for 
more general use. Ron Krcnzcl, a for¬ 
mer Alpine racer now in design and de¬ 
velopment at Athalon Products, says that 
some of their bags are “an offshoot of 
the rucksack. Ours feature dual straps 
so that they can be carried either by 
hand or on one's back. There’s a cer¬ 
tain kind of person who won’t carry a 
rucksack on his back.” he explains. "This 
way. the option is his. and when he is car¬ 
rying skis, a duffel bag with skiwear. an¬ 
other bag with boots and some small 
items, he is liable to find that the back- 
straps come in mighty handy." The new 
dual-strapped bags come in a variety of 
shapes and materials. 

Almost every sport has a bag especial¬ 
ly designed by people who participate in 
it. A sailor-designed duffel for saltwater 
travel will have waterproof compart¬ 
ments and rustproof plastic zippers, with 
extra flaps over the zippers to help keep 
out water. 

Gear bags are sold in many places: 
sporting goods stores that supply camp¬ 
ing equipment, ski and tennis shops, 
track-and-field outfitters, marine supply 


outlets, mail-order catalogs specializing 
in sporting equipment and some military 
surplus stores. 

Though most bags are relatively in¬ 
expensive. they vary greatly in quality. 
Chances are that the bags carried in a sur¬ 
plus store will lack important extras and 
durability. Sea magazine says, for exam¬ 
ple. that “the typical Navy-style seabag 
is the drawstring duffel. The drawback is 
that it opens only at one end. limiting ac¬ 
cess to contents. Articles at the bottom 
may be lost forever. Still. Navy surplus 
outlets offer these in lightweight canvas 
or nylon, new or used, starting at S2.49. 
But the bargain is dubious, since seam 
construction is poor and the damp leaks 
in. A better quality of product of similar 
design is the Sunshine Duff Sport Bag. 
which sells for $8.95." 

Wherever you buy a bag, remember 
when checking it out that zippers arc 
usually the weakest point. One should 
use extra straps when carrying heavy 
gear. Handles and straps must be stur¬ 
dy and be both sewn and riveted to the 
material for extra strength. Seams must 
be unbroken. Outside pockets and 
pouches will eliminate rummaging 
through a bag for small articles. When 
possible, choose a bag with separate com¬ 
partments for clean and dirty, or for 
wet and dry. clothing. (L. L. Bean sells 
a pack of four drawstring sacks, called 
"pack organizers.” in assorted colors and 
sizes for $5.50.) One should check fab¬ 
ric for weight, water repellency and qual¬ 
ity. Choosing the right size is also im¬ 
portant. because a duffel or soft bag 
will travel better if it is fully packed. Re¬ 
member. it is surprising how much can 
be crammed into a small bag. 

The proliferation of gear bags prob¬ 
ably means that no one bag or fabric is 
going to have the semantic impact that 
Orvis claims for early hunter’s canvas. 
Its catalog says (unsubstantiated, alas, 
by the usual authorities) that the canvas- 
back duck derived its name from the fact 
that market hunters, when sending the 
birds to restaurants, marked their ship¬ 
ping bags “canvas back"—meaning they 
wanted the bags returned—and the term 
stuck to the duck. 

People still treasure soft bags. “Al¬ 
most anything will slip uncomplainingly 
into one.” says Ron Krenzel. “Soft bags 
won’t tear up the upholstery of your 
car. They get much smaller when they 
are empty. A bit of soft comfort in a 
world of hard corners.” end 
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UNSINKABLE. 
UNBREAKABLE. 
UNBEATABLE.* 



CE3 


SPITZ OLYMPK 
SWIM GOGGLES 

A revolutionary swimming 
breakthrough goggles that 
weigh only 2 ozs . unbreakable, wide vision 
lens It’s perfect ■"! --■li! or chlorinated 
swimming, and they float Its soft foam 
ixids and adiustable nose piece conforms 
to the exaci contour of the face, and 
tits EVERYONE 


MARK 

SPITZ 



FREE 

CATALOG 



For a free government 
catalog listing more than 
200 helpful booklets, 
write: 

Consumer Information 
Center, Dept. A, Pueblo, 
Colorado 81009. 















baseball Barry McDermott 


Few things 
come 
to him 
who waits 

The Reds' Bill Plummer plays behind 
the finest catcher in baseball—at times 



Plummer lines up at his regular place of business 


B ill Plummer of the Cincinnati Reds 
is diligent and conscientious about 
his work. He gets to the park early, takes 
batting and infield practice, runs in the 
outfield, sings The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner. then sits down and spends the rest 
of the game trying to steal signs. Bill 
Plummer is the replacement for Johnny 
Bench, on the bench. 

Of course. Plummer has the satisfac¬ 
tion of being in the major leagues, but 
only as the equivalent of the piano tuner 
at Carnegie Hall. He can count on the fin¬ 
gers of one hand the games he has start¬ 
ed when Bench was not hurt or not being 
rested. All told. Pete Rose had 695 at 
bats last year. Plummer has batted only 
682 limes in seven major league seasons. 
The pattern was set from the start. In 
1968. when he broke in with the Cubs, 
he went to the plate twice, once in April 
and once in May. He was playing in the 
minors in 1969. 

No records are kept for games not 
started, career, but surely Plummer 
would be among the leaders. The prob¬ 
lem is that unlike many utility players, 
he is bound to only one position—he is 
too ungainly for the outfield and almost 
as uncomfortable at the snug harbor of 
first base. So Bill Plummer sits and waits, 
resigned to his role. He knows this is all 
there is. “I'm almost a player without a 
function." he sighs. 

His highlights are few. He batted .248. 
260 and .266 during three seasons at In¬ 
dianapolis to earn his way back to the ma¬ 
jors. and in 1974 he slammed two home 
runs in one game off Steve Carlton. Phil¬ 
adelphia's Cy Young winner. Last year, 
in a memorable game against St. Louis. 
Plummer drove in seven runs and would 
have had another except that George 
Foster was picked off base shortly be¬ 
fore Plummer socked a three-run homer 
off the late Danny Frisella. The next day. 
Plummer notes wryly. Frisella was trad¬ 
ed out of the league. 

But it is a tribute to Plummer that his 
teammates don't consider him merely an 
asterisk. They realize that talent is per¬ 
ishable: silting on the shelf too long, it 
gets stale. “I’ve always wondered how 
Bill would do if he played two months 
straight." says Rose. “He’s a physical fit¬ 
ness nut. and if hard work means any¬ 
thing. he would do all right." Plummer 
is a lifetime .194 hitter, but in 1972 Bench 
broke the little finger on his left hand 


and Plummer stepped in and hit .233 dur¬ 
ing the three weeks Bench did not catch. 

A caste system of sorts exists in base¬ 
ball: utility players do not consort with 
the exalted ones. Once a scrub from an¬ 
other club went up to Mickey Mantle and 
introduced himself. Mantle rudely 
sneered. “So what?" and turned away. 
But around the National League Plum¬ 
mer is regarded with an unusual degree 
of respect. “I'd punch a guy’s lights out 
if he did that to me.” he says. And Plum¬ 
mer could do the job. He is 6' I" and 
weighs 210 pounds, most of it sculpted 
from rock. When former teammate Clay 
Carroll got into a little disagreement in 
a San Diego bar. Plummer rescued him 
with a right cross that floored one ram¬ 
bunctious soul as well as two or three oth¬ 
ers packed tight behind him. “He likes 
to put knots on your head.” says Reds' 
Manager Sparky Anderson, who also was 
one of Plummer’s managers in the mi¬ 
nors. "He's a man. He doesn't like what 
he does. Nobody would like being a cad¬ 
die. But be handles it.” 

Charlie Silvera and Ralph Houk made 
a good living out of not catching behind 
Yogi Berra on the great Yankee teams, 
collecting 13 World Series shares be¬ 
tween them. Plummer figures that he has 
received almost $70,000 in championship 
series money since joining the Reds in 
1971. although he has never appeared in 
a playoff or a World Series game. Last 
year he picked up $26,500. which exceed¬ 
ed his modest salary by $500 and en¬ 
couraged him to trade in a 1971 station 
wagon that had more than 100.000 miles 
on it. 

Circumstances can alter perceptions. 
At 29 Bench is regarded by the public as 
young, while at only 30 Plummer seems 
much older. He is a private person. He 
hoards his time and spends it with his 
wife Robin and two daughters. Gina and 
Tricia. He doesn’t drink, works out. jogs 
and plays tennis, and during the winter 
he labors on his father-in-law's northern 
California cattle ranch. 

While he feels he is in better shape 
than he was five years ago. the years are 
running out on Plummer and he may nev¬ 
er know how good he might have been. 
Last year he hit .248. his best mark in 
the majors, but this season he is strug¬ 
gling along at .153. his reflexes mushy 
from inactivity. "You're almost embar¬ 
rassed when you go out there because 
continued 
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MORE 


Power-assisted front disc brakes. 
A cockpit wider than a Corvette 
or a 2-Car’s. 

Triumph TR7. The shape of 
things to come. ^ 

Now with more. 


For the name of 
your nearest Triumph dealer 
call: 800-447-4700. In 
Illinois call: 800-322-4400. 

{ British Leyland Motors Inc. 
I Leonia, N.J. 07605. 

B ‘Automatic transmission 
m not available in California. 


IVKJKt stability—with a front 
end spoiler. 

MORE interior selections— 
with tartan plaid or brushed 
solid nylon broadcloth. 

MORE control—with a lower 

suspension. 

AND STILL MORE: 

2-liter overhead cam engine. 
Rack and pinion steering. 

Full instrumentation. 
MacPherson strut 
front suspension. 



BASEBALL continued 


you feci like your talent has rotted." he 
says. "It’s like you haven't played tennis 
for two months and you try to play and 
stumble all around. This game's the same 
way. except you’ve got 50.000 people 
watching you and a guy gets you out al¬ 
though you feel like you’re better than 
he is." 

In 1968. when Plummer was with the 
Cubs, he thought to himself that he would 
like to be traded anyplace but Cincin¬ 
nati. He had seen Johnny Bench for the 
first time and recognized his imminent 
greatness. Now he gets to regard his 
greatness every day. 


THE WEEK 

1 July 3-9) 

by KENT HANNON 


A I PA QT boomer and the Crunch 
r\ L. LMO I Bunch put on their own 
fireworks display in a 9-6 Fourth of July vic¬ 
tory celebration against Toronto at Fenway 
Park. When George (Boomer) Scott and the 
rest of Boston's over-thc-wall gang went into 
the locker room, they had smashed eight home 
runs to lie a major league record. More im¬ 
portant. the barrage stopped a nine-game los¬ 
ing streak that had dropped the Red Sox out 
of first place. Said the Boomer. "It was like a 
disease out there. When you're around our 
guys, you catch it." 

The Red Sox (4-2) socked five more home 
runs before the week ended, but of greater sig¬ 
nificance to Boston’s pennant chances was the 
sweet sound of line drives jumping off Fred 
Lynn's bat. Embarrassed by the widespread 
criticism concerning his making the starting 
lineup for the All-Star game despite a batting 
average of around .230. Lynn raised his mark 
an astonishing 56 points in 10 games. Now 
at .275. he says. "1 want to be a .300 hitter by 
the All-Star game. ’ 

New York (5-2) and Baltimore (6-1) got 
together on a steamy 94-degrec summer eve¬ 
ning in Crab Town to begin one of those "cru¬ 
cial" series. The Orioles had won seven games 
in a row. but were undone by Yankee Catch¬ 
er Thurman Munson, a man with true grit. 
Playing with a split little finger on his right 
hand that required seven stitches, Munson 
belted a home run and a single. Graig Net¬ 
tles added three RBIs with a double and his 
17th homer as New York won 7-5 1 Baltimore 
bounced back to win 6-5 Saturday night when 
two Yankee errors and a wild pitch contrib¬ 
uted to a three-run Oriole uprising in the 
eighth inning. 

Cleveland's little Larvell (Sugar Bear) 
Blanks cracked two home runs in one game 


to help Cleveland (3-3) and Dennis Eckcrs- 
ley defeat Toronto 11-5. The homer brought 
Blanks' total for the year to five, equalling 
his season high. Other mighty mites doing 
well with this year's new ball include Phil¬ 
adelphia's Larry Bowa w ith four homers (pre¬ 
vious high: two) and the White Sox' Jim Es- 
sian with seven (previous high: zero). 

Milwaukee’s usually prodigious sluggers 
walloped only four homers all week, as the 
Brewers lost four of six, Don Money's pinch 
grand slam helped crush Seattle 10-3. Catch¬ 
er Charlie Moore came out of an 8-for-S7 
slump to connect against the Red Sox in a 
3-2 win. 

Detroit (1-7) suffered through a nightmar¬ 
ish week, as Mark Fidrych's six-game w inning 
streak came to a crashing hall. Twice the Bird 
was pelted by base hits and chased to the bird- 
bath before he could gel three outs in the sixth 
inning. Baltimore got 10 hits in that length of 
time and hung a 6-4 loss on him; Chicago got 
11 hits off him cn route to a 10-7 victory. "I 
got to get my atmosphere built back." said 
Fidrych. "Rome wasn't built in a day. you 
know. But it was destroyed in a day." 

Toronto (1-6) was falling apart, too—all 
except for 39-year-old Ron Fairly, who is 
seventh in the league in hitting with a .321 
average. 

NY 48-36 BALT 47-37 BOS 45-35 CLEV 39-40 
MIL 39-43 DET 36-46 TOR 30-52 

AI \A/pQT “ Wc ’ rc ,cadm S lhc 

n L. VVLO I league in standing ova¬ 
tions." chirped a happy Bill Vceck last week, 
as his White Sox (7-0) won their ninth 
straight and widened their division lead to 
4'/j games. "I counted five in Sunday's sweep 
of the Twins. But the best one happened the 
previous Friday when Richie Zisk hit two 
home runs, then struck out. He got the stand¬ 
ing ovation after he struck out. I never saw 
that before." 

To his dismay, the White Sox owner may 
not see Zisk saluted for a few days. While 
standing on first base during Saturday’s 5-2 
victory in Detroit, he was struck on the 
right ankle by a line drive off the bat of team¬ 
mate Oscar Gamble. Zisk was 2 for 2 when 
he was hurt and 10 for 22 during the week. 
Knucklcballer Wilbur Wood tossed two com¬ 
plete game victories in four days and ap¬ 
pears to have recovered completely from his 
knee injuries. 

Minnesota (4—4) won four tn a row after es¬ 
caping Chicago. Reliever Tom Johnson got 
credit for Wednesday night’s 4-3 victory over 
California after getting to the park late be¬ 
cause his w ife was giving birth to a baby girl. 
That news, plus the announcement that 
Catcher Butch Wyncgar had just gotten en¬ 
gaged. was flashed on the scoreboard at Met¬ 
ropolitan Stadium after Wyncgar blasted a 
home run to help beat the Angels. 

Even the invalids were contributing as 


Kansas City (4-3) came home from a 12-game 
road trip with nine victories. Outfielder Amos 
Otis, who had been sidelined by an inexpli¬ 
cable excessive loss of weight, pinch-hit a two- 
run homer that triggered a comeback triumph 
over Milwaukee. The Royals won the game 
in the ninth 8-7 w hen George Brett—just out 
of the hospital where he was treated for an in¬ 
fected elbow 1 —singled home the winning run 
“That’s as hard as I've hit the ball all week." 
said Brett. "If you don't believe me. just ask 
my nurse." 

Texas owner Brad Corbett, the plastic-pipe 
magnate who had rhapsodized that lie want¬ 
ed to leave the Rangers to his children when 
he died, now wants to sell the team. "I've got 
players I’ve pul complete confidence and faith 
in and I've found they don't give a damn." 
Corbett said. So what did the Texas (5-3) in¬ 
grates go out and do? They won four straight 
Outfielder Juan Bcniquez started the streak 
with a theft of home and a home run that 
sank Oakland 4-3. 

California (3-4) ace Frank Tanana was 
blasted off the mound in Minnesota after giv¬ 
ing up eight hits and five runs in 3 , /> innings, 
his worst pitching performance of the year. 
But as Tanana walked to the dugout. accom¬ 
panied by a round of boos, he responded with 
llic Nastase’s favorite obscene gesture. Later, 
he was sorry. "It was uncalled for." said Ta¬ 
nana. who has 16 complete games and an ERA 
of 2.11. “I guess it was the frustration of not 
doing the job I’m capable of." Nolan Ryan 
tied Sandy Koufax’s major league mark of 97 
games with 10 or more strikeouts when he 
fanned II in a 4-2 defeat of Oakland 

The A's (1-6) were reeling because of their 
ineffective pitching staff. Rick Langford, the 
best Oakland starter (7-7). stopped Kansas 
City 7-1 on Saturday to keep the A’s just in 
front of the expansion Mariners. Seattle (2-4) 
got an expected boost from 22-year-old mi¬ 
nor-leaguer Julio Cruz., a second baseman 
called up from Hawaii in the Pacific Coast 
League. Cruz became an instant favorite in 
the Kingdonte with two hits and a couple of 
flashy plays in his first game. He went 8 for 
19 during the week, including his first major 
league home run in a 13-11 slugfest with the 
Twins. 

CHI 49-32 MINN 46-38 KC 44-38 TEX 41-41 
CAL 39-41 OAK 35-47 SEA 37-50 

mi CAQT Mikc Schmidt of the 

liL LnO I Phillies has led the ma¬ 
jors in homers the past two seasons He tied 
a National League record when he hit 14 in 
June. This week Schmidt got hot. Besides hil¬ 
ling an insidc-the-park homer against the Pi¬ 
rates and a traditional upper-deck job against 
the Mets. Schmidt raised his average 15 points 
and helped Philadelphia (5-2) run up an 
eight-game winning streak. 

"This period I'm going through.” mused 
Schmidt, "is one where I just feel that ev- 
con tinned 
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Pick up a copy of PEOPLE—any 

day, any week—and watch a lot _ 

of people being all too human. Listen to 
them talk about themselves—and, some¬ 
times, about everyone else. Find out what 
they're into, onto, up to. Learn what 
they're proud of, pleased with, 
angry about, happy over. Meet 
the tycoons, wheeler dealers, big 
names in every field from show 
biz to monkey biz and back. 

Meet ordinary people doing 
extraordinary things. They're all 


PICK 

iupfl 

[your 

WEEK 


here in the pages of PEOPLE 
Magazine, the picture-packed 
weekly from Time Incorporated that's all 
about everyone. It's the who's-who, what's- 
what, what's-going-on-here magazine 
that'll put a spring in your conver¬ 
sation every time. The photos are 
alive—and the writing's just as 
lively. You run into everyone. So 
sidle over to where you buy 
magazines. Pick up the one that's 
all about people. From cover to 
cover, every week... PEOPLE. 


...PICK UP A PEOPLE TODAY. 












Your most important piece of gear 
could be a piece or paper 


You can buy the best rigging, the latest ship-to-shore radio, 
die best safety gear. But without broad insurance coverage 
to protect your boat or yacht from a variety of damage, you're 
taking a chance on the water—or on the land, for that matter 
Nationwide Insurance offers that kind of coverage. A 
policy for Yachts. Inboard Outboard Motorboats. Inboard 
Motorboats and Sailboats. With coverage —in or out of the 
water-against physical damage from 

Windstorm Stranding; Submerged | • NATIONWIDE 

INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 


objects Collision Fire and explosion 
Forcible theft Strikes riots. Vandalism 



and malicious mischief. Loading or hauling. Damage on 
shore; Damage to hull while being transported, regardless 
of distance. 

Nationwide's policy offers a number of other important 
coverages and features including several rale discounts you 
may qualify for A Nationwide Agent can give you all the 
details If you’re the proud owner of an inboard motorboat. an 
inboard/outboard motorboat or a sail 
boat, call Nationwide 

When something is that beautiful it 
deserves the best protection 


c Company. Homo Officr, Coliimbtiv Olm 



BASEBALL continued 

eryone watching me knows how good I'm 
swinging. I feel so loose in the batter's box. 
I’m like Muhammad Ali up there. A pitcher 
could throw the ball right at me and I’d just 
flick my head aside. You can't hit me." 

Actually, that isn't true. Schmidt was hit 
three limes, and one of those incidents in¬ 
directly kept his bat out of the lineup last Sat¬ 
urday when the Pirates beat the Phillies 9-8 
in 12 innings. The day before, Pittsburgh 
Pitcher Bruce Kison had plunked Schmidt in 
the ribs. Schmidt took a swing at Kison. and 
an all-out brawl would have followed if Pi¬ 
rate Catcher Ed On. a former high school 
football star, had not put a well-meaning tack¬ 
le on Schmidt. After being ejected from the 
game. Schmidt found he had sprained his 
right ring finger in the melee. Pittsburgh (5-2) 
went on to win that game 8-7 with a five-run 
uprising in the late innings. 

The division-leading Cubs (4-4) were 
caught in some goofy goings-on. Experiment¬ 
ing during a game against Montreal that the 
Cubs were destined to lose 19-3. Manager 
Herman Franks put First Baseman Larry Biit- 
ner in to pitch. The score at that point was 
11-2. Biitner’s soft serves were solved for 
three homers and six quick runs in \/j in¬ 
nings. Using genuine pitchers, the Cubs beat 
Montreal 8-6 when Greg Gross hit his first 
major league home run after 1.630 at bats, 
and they got by St. Louis 7-6 when Cardinal 
Reliever Clay Carroll balked for only the fifth 
lime in his 14-year career. 

St. Louis (2-6) dropped back to fourth 
place, a percentage point behind the Pirates. 
Before sneaking past the Cubs 4-3 on Sat¬ 
urday. the Cardinals had dropped 15 of their 
last 18 away games. 

Who has the best outfield in the National 
League? Cincinnati, with Foster. Geronimo 
and Griffey? The Dodgers, with Baker. Mon¬ 
day and Smith? A tough question. But when 
you ask who has the best young outfield in 
baseball, the answer is simple: Montreal. Left- 
fielder Warren Cromartie. 23, went 5 for 5 
in one game last week, leads the league in 
doubles with 27 and is hitting .309. Cen- 
terfielder Andre Dawson. 23. hit four hom¬ 
ers. drove in 11 runs and is hitting .290. 
Rightfielder Ellis Valentine. 22. was 10 for 
24 with three HRs and eight RBIs. He is 
fifth in the league in hitting with a .326 
average. 

The Expos (5-2) suffered one of their de¬ 
feats when Mets Third Baseman Lenny Ran¬ 
dle poked a home run in the 17th inning to 
stop a nine-game losing streak and give New 
York (1-6) its only win of the week. 

CHI 51-30 PHIL 47-34 PITT 44-38 

ST.L 45-39 MONT 38-44 NY 32-51 

Ml \AZrOT "It's pitiful." said Cin- 
11L V V L_0 I cinnati Manager Sparky 
Anderson in reference to Atlanta Stadium. 
"Strictly a launching pad and nothing else. 

continued 
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BASEBALL , i miinued 



While you re waiting for your ship to come in, 
it helps to sample some of the cargo. 


Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 

YEARS y | ^ 


Some day we're going to play a 50-49 game 
herewith 22 homers." 

Anderson's sarcasm was understandable. 
Four Reds homers and 15 hits had barely been 
enough to stave off the Braves, who banged 
out 14 hits in a 15-13 loss. Anderson's be¬ 
leaguered pitching stall now sports a 4.50 
earned-run average. It is all that hitters like 
George Foster (80 RBIs in 80 games) can do 
to keep Cincinnati 14-2) on the trail of the 
Dodgers. Even miracle-worker Tom Seaver 
got beaten by the Braves 5-4 on national TV. 
But by week's end Tom Terrific had again 
proved his mettle by stopping Houston 3-1 
on seven hits. 

Los Angeles 14-2) emised along in glam¬ 
orous Hollywood fashion. Don Sutton pitched 
a three-hit 4-0 game against the Giants—the 
45th shutout of his career. Ron Cey had nine 
hits in a row at one point. Steve Garvey went 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

MIKE SCHMIDT: The Phillie third baseman 
slugged home runs No. 23. 24. 25 to take 
over the major league lead. A I0-for-l4 week 
raised his batting average to .292. and in one 
stretch he reached base 22 times in 25 at bats. 


over the three-million mark in fan balloting 
for the All-Star Game. 

The guy who had Garvey's number, as well 
as Cey's and Reggie Smith's, was Houston's 
towering righthander. James Rodney Rich¬ 
ard. who struck out those three Dodger slug¬ 
gers seven times in Houston's 2-1 win over 
L.A. The Astros (3-4) and San Francisco 
(3-3l are both 19 Vi games off ihe pace and 
merely spectators at this point in the pennant 
ruce. But the Giants can revel in games such 
as the ones 21-year-old Rightficlder Jack 
Clark had against Atlanta last weekend. On 
Friday his pinch double in the ninth inning 
beat Phil Niekro 3-2. On Saturday Clark dou¬ 
bled in three runs to g ve San Francisco an 
early lead. In the ninth, with the score tied 

4- 4. he threw out Gary Vlathews at home and 
made a sparkling shoe-iop catch to send the 
game into extra innings. San Francisco won 

5- 4 in the Nth on Gary Alexander's pinch 
double. Atlanta 11-5) is now 8-30 on the road. 

San Diego (4-3) got some big hitting from 
Dave Kingman, late of the Mels, w ho drove 
in 12 runs, and gave some big bucks to for¬ 
mer holdout Dave Winfield. Last Sunday it 
appeared that negotiatfons between the Pa¬ 
dres front office and their 25-year-old slugger 
(19 home runs. 63 RBIs) had broken down. 
But on Monday Winfield and President Buz- 
zie Bavasi agreed to a reported four-year. $1.3 
million contract that will be worth roughly 
seven limes the $45,600 that Winfield was 
draw ing this year. 

LA 56-28 CIN 46-35 HOUS 37-48 
SF 37-48 SD 36-51 ATL 30-53 
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How to make sure your room will wait up for you. 
Carry the American Express Card. 



ASSURED ROOM 
RESERVATIONS. 
ANOTHER 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
BENEFIT. 


Now you can arrive at your hotel anytime 
and your room will be waiting up for you. 

Just give your American Express* Card 
number and your confirmed reservation 
becomes an Assured Reservation. At par¬ 
ticipating hotels around the country." 

If the hotel is unable to honor your res¬ 
ervation, they will get you a comparable 
room at another hotel or motel nearby, 

pay for your first nights lodging, and 
pay your taxi fare. And pay for a 
phone call home or to your office 
to tell them where you are. If 
you find you cannot make it just call 
the hotel before 6 pm (4 pm at 


holds and motels: Best Western 
Carpet. Ramada Inns, Rodeuay 


resorts) on the reservation day and give 
them your American Express Card number 
to avoid being billed. 

Please keep a record of the cancellarion 
number provided by the operator. 

Next time, make sure that your room is 
there, no matter when you get there. With 
the American Express Card Assured Room 
Reservation Plan. And if you 
do not have a Card, just call 
800-528-8000,for anapplica- 
tion.orpick up one wherever 
the Card is welcomed. 

The American Express Card. Don’t 
leave home without it. 



i. Holiday Inn. Hsan Holds, Marriott Holds. 
Inns, Shcraion Holds,TravcLodge. 








The Grizzly’s Roge 
(o Live 


Great bears like Old Two Toes and the Giefer wrote 
their legends on the Western mountains by refusing 
to give in to man by Douglas Chadwick 




Rage to Live 


O ld Two Toes had 18 toes. The two that gave 
him a name came off in 1898 in Ricks’ trap. 
While the toes still held, leg, trap, chain and an¬ 
chor tree were dragged by the grizzly for a quarter of a 
mile through down timber. Then he ate his leg loose. Like 
all animals, he was absolutely honest with himself. 

It might have become harder for him to get at natural 
foods with an injured foot. It might have been something 
as simple as revenge. Anyway. Old Two Toes began to work 
Montana’s Swan Valley, the Mission Mountains and the 
Flathead Range. He would come swinging down into the 
bottomlands, keeping to the edge of the spruce, moving his 
nose, moving his ears, now wading pigeon-toed into the tall 
meadowgrass feed while the fat animals began to call to 
one another: now rising to stand like a man. so quick and im¬ 
minent you can't imagine it. He gouged into herd after 
herd of cattle and sheep, and ran down horses in the brush. 

In the spring of 1903 Old Two Toes emerged in the melt 
and killed 15 calves and three cows before the valley had 
even greened. One of the cows died alongside her calf after 
a struggle in which her neck was broken; a brave animal. 
The rest died alone, feeling terror in their dim way. Those 
that survived Old Two Toes had sledgehammers crush their 
skulls just above the thin bones of the nose after a long 
drive to slaughterhouses in the Midwest. The reward on 
Old Two Toes went up. bringing in a new man. Kline, to 
the high country. Kline found the grizzly one day in some 
timber by the river and shot him. The wounded bear cir¬ 
cled and pulled Kline down, tore his leg all to hell before 
he passed out. then broke the leg and bent the trapper’s 
gun barrel back on itself. Like all animals, he was abso¬ 
lutely forthright in his dealings. Kline lived but did not see 
Old Two Toes again. 

The Fergusons probably came closest to him next. They 
happened on his tracks while hunting up missing horses 
near timberline in the Missions. They loo had lost stock to 
Old Two Toes and were eager to shorten up his trail. They 
were closing, about to follow fresh-laid claw prints through 
a pass when they spotted other bad company: smugglers 
bringing Chinese south from Canada along the mountains. 
Because Chinese were bringing around $1,000 a head in 
Butte and Anaconda, the Fergusons figured the smugglers 
would be quick to protect their investment. So they hid in 
some mountain alder and agreed to turn for home. Law¬ 
men and a rancher posse that included the Fergusons final¬ 
ly caught the smugglers because they were running rustled 
stock back north after bringing Chinese south, but Old Two 
Toes took 55 more range animals that year before he slept. 

Other men, ranchers mostly, saw the grizzly over the 
many years he raided. Some got off a shot or two at him, 
and some, like Hawkey and Moore, claimed a hit after see¬ 
ing the bear bawl and swipe at himself. But Old Two Toes 
kept on moving, going toward wherever it was he wanted 
to go. Belieu was another trapper the ranchers financed for 
a time. He set out after Old Two Toes with his two prize 
dogs, and the bear disemboweled the dogs before Belieu 
ever saw him. The trapper swore certain revenge, but he 


The defer Grizzly ravaged cabin after cabin on Montana's 


never got it. The bear went to sleep that fall high up where 
the little creeks start, and the snows covered him for half a 
year while Belieu cursed and killed wolves and then dis¬ 
appeared. 

Old Two Toes never was old. When he was killed in 
1906 in a panic of pitching horses and rolling rocks, he was 
middle-aged—between 15 and 20, it was figured. Many of 
his teeth were broken from chewing Ricks' trap and he car¬ 
ried at least four bullet wounds along with his other scars. 
His life among other bears was unknown: with whom he 
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mated, whether or not he might share berries in a good Au¬ 
gust, how he felt about things when he died. 

The Blackfeet and their brothers the North Piegans and 
the Bloods believed that a special spirit existed within 
Real Bear and they left it mostly alone. But the white men 
came and sheared the West with their slow-moving an¬ 
imals. The bear race was systematically killed and forced to¬ 
ward those lands no one had any other use for—not even 
Indians—and it was then that a few native Montanans like 
Old Two Toes, Peg Leg. Slaughterhouse and Old Rough- 


house fought their lonely fights. White men were hoarding 
all the meat that remained on the range, so competition over 
flesh was inevitable. But several stock-killing bears seemed 
rarely to eat the results of their work, making inter¬ 
pretation of their motives more difficult. Peg Leg, like 
Old Two Toes, stepped early into a trap and lost a paw be¬ 
fore he began raiding. Slaughterhouse and Old Roughhouse 
were named for the distinctive styles with which each 
swatted bleating woolies around, their true personali¬ 
ties unguessed, their real purpose untranslated. continued 












Roge (o Live 

continual 


I’ve lived in some of the places Old Two Toes scourged 70 
years back. Certain traditions remain. For about three years 
I stayed in a cabin near Meadow Creek Gorge at the north¬ 
ern end of the Bob Marshall Wilderness. Then I lived in a 
log shack by the Swan River between the Flatheads and the 
Missions. Grizzlies tore up the Meadow Creek cabin three 
times, the Swan River shack twice. The refrigerator door in 
the Swan cabin was crumpled nearly double like Kline’s 
gun barrel. The grizzlies broke windows and broke pre¬ 
serve jars, tore apart soup cans and chewed holes in ker¬ 
osene tins. After I put a lodgepole barricade with sharp¬ 
ened spikes over all the doors and windows at the Meadow 
Creek cabin, a bleeding bear slammed straight through its 
side. It may not even have been angry. I don’t know. I was al¬ 
ways gone when the bears came, and when I returned there 
were squirrels, jays, wood rats and. once, deer inside the 
cabin eating. 

A she-bear lived with her two two-year-old cubs along 
Bruce Ridge, which leads into Lost Creek. When she came 
at me her mouth was red and dripped spittle and she was 
flanked by her big offspring. They all whuffed each time 
their legs grabbed the ground. 1 clenched far into myself 
and screamed “Nooooo, nooooo.” realizing as I did that I 
had seen her running at me before in a dream, with the sun 
coloring her back just so and her cubs on either side, the 


wind-bent white pines on the ridgeline, the gentians un¬ 
derfoot. and I had screamed “Nooooo. nooooo.” awaken¬ 
ing the woman next to me. 

The bears—what had they known of this?—turned aside. 
After two more mock charges by the young alone, again so 
close I could smell nothing except them, they lumbered 
away, and I, full of heat and unguessed hormones, was walk¬ 
ing after them, yelling threats—invulnerable. Stepping on 
bright metal, I discovered that I had hurled an antenna, 
with which I had been trying to locate radio-collared moun¬ 
tain goats, at the she-bear. This had not been in the dream, 
or premonition, or whatever it had been the first time the 
bears exploded in my mind. Now I looked up from the 
metal and the bears had vanished. I understood then that I 
was. like all animals, absolutely alive, possibly in ways I did 
not fully understand. 

So there is still competition for food and space in what is 
known as grizzly country: cabin break-ins. garbage strewn 
about, encounters on the trail. But there has not been much 
grizzly country and there have been few grizzlies of any 
note since the turn of the century. Montana bears these 
days are mere flashes in the pan. one-shot deals. Worse, 
with only a few hundred Real Bear left in the lower 48 
states we've hardly enough to keep heads and humpless 
rugs snarling from our barroom walls, much less good sto- 
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ries to tell while standing beneath them, much less again 
the chance to stride through grand spaces. It makes you won¬ 
der if there hasn’t been a change in the nature of the beast. 
Are bears still made of the same stuff? While whittling down 
a race from many thousands to a few hundred it is a fairly 
routine matter to weed out those traits that make for brawl¬ 
ers, activists or free-thinkers—enemies of the state. There 
is a more dreary explanation: it is the same critter but there 
are too many roads, too many pickups with gun racks, too 
few hole-in-the-wall hideouts for an outlaw to put together 
a long string of successes. 

Take the Little Griz that started scrounging salmon guts 
left by fishermen along the confluence of the Flathead's 
North and Middle forks not long ago. It was young, with¬ 
out much weight for a fall bear: away from home, probably 
a subadult which, hungry, had gone to look on the other 
side of the mountain. Soon the locals were patrolling the riv- 
erbanks with their guns, and Little Griz fled south toward 
the new homes, trailers and small quick-sale lots which were 
edging north. The locals took to their pickups. Moving quick¬ 
ly along the straight lines of the road hatchwork and mak¬ 
ing serious talk on their CB radios, they closed on the bear 
and got eight shots away. Wounded, still hungry. Little Griz 
fled south again and was banging garbage out of cans when 
a man stepped from his house and shot her or him, I forget 


which. Garbage and fish guts, taking its wounds to pilfer 
odt wastes. 

Old Two Toes, bless his brown and powerful heart mus¬ 
cles. would have snatched a few choice steers, tom the 
wheels off (he first pickup to challenge him. and kept the 
world at bay with his fearsome roaring. Here was a re¬ 
source for the imagination! Little Griz came as a bread 
thief: no outlaw but an apologetic burglar, trying to get by. 
It didn’t work. No one listens to a loser, and no one speaks. 
Not one word to the bear from the most vocal of animals. 
So the bear died and nobody knows anything more than he 
did before, nothing having been learned or taught here. 

By now it is evident that there is a great deal riding on the 
Giefcr Grizzly. He is to give us hope for the monumentally 
free spirit of Real Bear. Without a doubt, as you will hear, 
his breast remains savage: without a moment’s vacillation, 
his will remains indomitable. Without a trace of remorse, 
he is a go-to-hell. shaggy, bad-ass bruin in the best tra¬ 
dition. He can tell us what we need so badly to know, and 
he is strong and smart and unrelenting enough to make us lis¬ 
ten to him. 

His origins are obscure. We know only that two or more 
years ago he was a nameless digger of sleeping ground squir¬ 
rels, an eater of grubs. Then he began taking some of his 

continued 
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Rage lo Live 

continued 


food from cabins around Giefer Creek near where it flows 
into the Middle Fork of the Flathead. He did not come to 
the cabins merely because they were there. Something at¬ 
tracted him. Where he was first reported to have entered a 
cabin, game officials found food and garbage scattered 
around. He was soon caught at cabin-raiding. Game of¬ 
ficials removed one of his teeth to discover his age. tat¬ 
tooed his lip and put a metal disc through one ear for iden¬ 
tification. then transported him 50 miles across a mountain 
range into the South Fork of the Flathead. By the standards 
of Old Two Toes' time, he got off easy. He came back after 
a year, homing by the stars or sounds or smells or other 
things he knew, and polished off a few more cabins at Gief¬ 
er Creek. They caught him again. Capital punishment of 
grizzly bears had been outlawed in 1975 with federal des¬ 
ignation of the animal as an endangered species (it is tech¬ 
nically a threatened species, a few households away from 
being endangered by extinction). So the Giefer Grizzly was 
taken away again, unconscious but unharmed. His other 
ear was lagged and he was placed up the one fork of the Flat- 
head they had not tried him in: the North Fork, where I 
also live. 

The Giefer Grizzly did not find his way home again, but 
while looking he ran into more cabins. People, myself in¬ 
cluded. are crowding into the North Fork too. putting their 
homes throughout the rich bottomlands where bears tra¬ 
ditionally spend the spring and fall. Soon one resident after 
another returned home to find his cabin ransacked by the 
Giefer Grizzly, the bear that twice lost his own home to peo¬ 
ple. He hit cabins just to the north and south of me. I wait¬ 
ed to meet him. for he rarely left one in between like that. 

Wardens were called in to kill the bear after he had en¬ 
tered cabins 15 times, capital punishment having been tem¬ 
porarily reinstated for this particular beast. The locals hunt¬ 
ed him on their own time, of which there is more here than 
in other places. After his 25th invasion, the wardens called 
in full-time professional government hunters: and after the 
35th they began an even more intensive search, using a 
light plane, pickup trucks and electronic communications 
networks. The locals kept after him on their own time, w hich 
they increased. They hunted in vain. Before long the Gie¬ 
fer Grizzly had broken into cabins some 55 times and he 
still, by God, stormed between them at will. The myth- 
maker in all of this—the thing that moves this bear toward 
the company of Old Two Toes and Slaughterhouse—is that 
ever since his arrest in Giefer Creek the bear had borne 
around his neck a radio transmitter collar that revealed his 
position to those chasing him. Butch Cassidy, Peg Leg. Bil¬ 
ly the Kid. Old Roughhouse, Jesse James. Sundance—Old 
Two Toes even—these were hombres who could see ev¬ 
erything they had to fight. Pre-radio, pre-plane, pre-pickup 
truck heroes. Which of them, and who among us, could so 
long and successfully wage lawlessness in the face of space- 
age technology—with a beacon sealed around his neck? 

The Giefer Grizzly, pronounced Guyfer by some and 
Mr. Geefer Goddam Griz by others, covered a hundred 
square miles of the North Fork, sometimes traveling up 
into the high country: sometimes, when the heat was really 
on. he moved into nearby Glacier Park, which has almost 
no roads and where there is little inclination to kill bears. 


Then he would come back to the cabins. In his approaches, 
in his forced entries, in his narrow escapes, he avoided 
jawed leg traps, cubby sets w ith snares, poisoned meats, cul¬ 
vert traps, bullets and the Lord knows what else laid across 
his path. Other more law-abiding bears were unable to avoid 
them, although it is hard to sort through the stories to learn 
how many died. 

English Tom is farther upstream toward the Canadian 
border. He showed me his shed. It was made of poles and 
weathered one-by-eights, a loose w ire held the sagging door, 
and inside were black smells and shadows. "Loose, so Mr. 
Giefer can get in easy this time.” he said with a sort of 
smile. "I got a little present fixed up for him in there." I 
could see nothing in the dark space. English Tom never 
would let on what the shed held for the bear. The grizzly 
had come through the screen door and into the porch by 
the lime English Tom awakened, waving his flashlight and 
hollering. The bear had left at once but returned when Eng¬ 
lish Tom went to visit a neighbor and raked the windows 
out of the cabin on his way in. Like everyone else here 
now. English Tom has spiked boards on the doorsills and be¬ 
neath the windows, though they say the bear has learned to 
bend them. 1 had to stretch across nails to place my hand 
over the grizzly's paw marks. They were not especially long 
or wide. He is. by all accounts, a medium-size bear living 
by his w its beyond his strength. 

As a scientist hopeful of discovering truths through inqui¬ 
ries into the natural world. I find the Giefer Grizzly em¬ 
bodies that factor most essential to discovery: the allusion 
to something beyond the experiment. The first thing that be¬ 
comes clear in this is the inadequacy of trying to under¬ 
stand such a being within the dwarfish framework we have 
allotted the animal world. When we report on bears sliding 
down a snowbank on a warm afternoon, we describe this— 
for God's sake—in terms of non-directed thermoregulatory 
behavior. Itch-scratch: stimulus-response. Like looking for 
electrons with a magnifying glass, we have been trying to ex¬ 
plain why bears do what they do by examining their turds 
and counting the number of times they feed in meadows 
with green rushes as compared to spruce forests, or di¬ 
viding the number of cubs born each year by the total num¬ 
ber of adult females in the dw indling population. The cen¬ 
tral problem, it seems to me. lies in the great assumption, 
never proven, that all ideas originate in the minds of men. 
Yet clearly much of w hat Real Bears respond to must orig¬ 
inate within their own brains. By disrupting our daily lives 
and shattering our sense of security, if only to get our at¬ 
tention: by then steadfastly disputing our absurd claim to 
ownership of every concept and hillock and manner of be¬ 
ing on this globe, the outlaws force us to judge their race 
anew; and they ask us, demand us, to credit them with free 
will and imagination and to accord the wild places an ex¬ 
istence of their own. The outlaws are spokesmen, but the 
message is carried by all bears in their own way. I saw a 
straw-colored bear in huckleberry time immerse its big muz¬ 
zle in a stream to blow bubbles and then prick them with 
the tip of its claw. 

If the grizzly does possess an imagination, what is it then 
that it imagines? Having listed some of the trials and pit- 
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Rage lo Live 

continued 


falls along the path of the Giefer Grizzly, we have not real¬ 
ly examined where this path leads. What is his progress 
toward, and does he despair of reaching his goals'.’ Perhaps 
he is after social reform. No one else could have demon¬ 
strated with our ow n transistors how enormously humans 
subjugate and destroy other ways of life, other visions of ex¬ 
istence. Or maybe the outlaws are merely teachers offering 
us a last, rare occasion to learn humility. Love, the Real 
Bear is saying, needs a loss of pride. Love between the 
races: his goal may be nothing less. No easy back-to-the- 
carth jive, but a revolutionary theme, which with any luck 
may spread to the whales and their system of beliefs, the ti¬ 
gers and the cranes with their huge wings. Someone has to 
lead and. as in all revolutions, a lot of cabins must get 
smashed before a new Bill of Rights is written. 

A short time ago the official hunters said they had killed 
the Giefer Grizzly. We had a wake for him at the Northern 
Lights Saloon, those of us who live along the North Fork. 
Tory and revolutionary together. 

It turned out to be the wrong bear. Another grizzly, a lit¬ 
tle smaller maybe, a slightly different color, had been ac¬ 
cidentally overdosed with drugs by the government hunt¬ 
ers. When they got a closer look at it. it wasn’t the Giefer. 
We nursed our own overdoses after the wake, and the Gie¬ 
fer Grizzly ambled on where he chose lo. swinging his head, 
making his plans. 

Why. we wondered, couldn't they tell that it wasn’t the 
Giefer Grizzly before they overdosed it? After all. the Gie¬ 
fer should have had on the collar that cried out his where¬ 
abouts day and night. What we didn't know at the time of 
the wake was this: several days before the other bear was 
killed, the radio signal had become fixed in one area. Had 
the outlaw tired of running? Was he going lo make his 
stand against the professional hunters, pilots, radio oper¬ 
ators and game biologists in pickup trucks? Would he take 
his rest from a bullet or a drug overdose? The trackers 
searched, talking back and forth in code through the tran¬ 
sistors. until in one cabin, past a shattered door, beyond 
strewn furniture and broken glass, there was the collar, ly- 



The hunters used wheels, wings and radios in pursuit ol the Giefer Grit 


ing on the floor in a heap of food the bear had pulled from 
a cupboard. 

The Giefer Grizzly was somewhere else. We heard this 
news after the wake. And even the grizzly-haters marveled. 
You got to admit he beat ’em. by God. Beat 'em flat out. 
beat 'em every w hichaway. beat ’em at their own game. He 
plumb snookered those smart government boys, no way 
around it. That's some goddam bear! And then the talk in¬ 
evitably drifted to how many thousands of dollars had been 
wasted by these empty-handed officials. I moved off. I hadn’t 
said much, wishing to keep good relations with my neigh¬ 
bors by keeping my opinions on bears as teachers to my 
self. But w hen I passed behind a building there at the Mer¬ 
cantile I slapped my knees and struck my forehead, 
exclaiming. “Lord Almighty, it can still be done! It can still 
be done! That’s some goddam bear!” Now. I thought, he 
will move back to the Middle Fork and secure a home on 
the north slope where he can keep an eye on developments 
around Giefer Creek. Free. 

The way the collar was found amidst the bear's hand¬ 
iwork. it seemed certain the bear had hooked the collar on 
something or used his claws to wrench it from his neck. 
Then a new rumor filtered to us that a local had killed the 
bear and left the collar in that broken cabin. Shoot, shovel 
and shut up. I refused to believe it. preferring to think that 
game officials had invented the story to save face and at 
least make us believe the bear was dead. No one stepped for¬ 
ward to claim the kill, not even in the bar. but the stories 
persisted. 

There were many stories. Before long, everyone came to 
believe that the bear was dead after all. I too assumed that 
someone else knew more than I and began to agree that the 
Giefer Grizzly had gone under. Sure, that’s the way it’s 
bound to end for these guys. We had another w ake at the sa¬ 
loon. and those of us who had become involved with the 
bear's aspirations toasted him at home for a while after 
that, often and well into whatever worlds follow this one. 

It had got hairy toward the end. Everyone was carrying 
guns. Few of us moved unaffected after dark and wc put off 
leaving for town until we really needed something. We were 
stuck here in wild country, existing on its own terms. It 
was like the old days. We could no more own the night 
than we could scatter unused food in back of the cabin, 
and we could no more move through the willow brush in 
our arrogant, careless way than we could control the move¬ 
ments of that one bear. So many cabins had been broken 
into that details became jumbled. Two or three cabins were 
said to have had things stolen from them, suggesting that 
human predators were taking advantage of the confusion. 
Not surprisingly, there were one or two break-ins after the 
collar was found. Were there others like myself who. upon 
hearing this, suddenly looked downward and moved away 
to think? And then weeks later as I was working at Glacier 
Park the local reporter who comes each Monday to collect 
events mentioned that there had been still two more break- 
ins up the North Fork. A grizzly was responsible, he said, 
and plaster casts of its tracks matched those of the Giefer 
Grizzly. 1 had dared hope it! Our bear lives still, a being ca¬ 
pable of transforming the very dimensions of the night and 
the mountains around him—teacher, prophet, outlaw, want- 

cominucd 
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Dunlop makes tires for little ladies 
who drive on Sunday. 

Sunday at Watkins Glen. 




JudyStropus, 
Sunday Driver 
at Riverside. 


Automotive enth usiast Judy Stropus 
races on Du nlop street tires at major tracks 
around the country. She talks about 
Dunlop and driving. 

These days more and more women 
are in the driver's seat. And that 
means more and more women are 
relying on Dunlop Tires. 

Like I do. 

I race on Dunlop. The competition 
series I drive is showroom stock. So my 
car’s a stock machine and my tires are right 
off t he shelf. Dunlop SP-4’s, like you can get 
from your Dunlop Dealer. 

Judy's car prepared by Holbert Racing, Warrington. Pa. 


Dunlop is one of the world’s biggest 
tire manufacturers. But what impresses 
me more than their size is their caring. 
They make a tire with the driver in mind. 
And they know those drivers come in all 
sizes—and shapes! 

They’ll answer your questions. 
Straight. Help you get the right tire for 
your kind of driving. 

Get your Dunlop Tires. I’ll see you on 
Sunday—at the Glen!’ 


WIMmWj 
AMiwoaa 

.WVKVVJ 


The Tire Pros 

Dunlop Tire& Rubber Corporation 
P.O. Box 1109 Buffalo, New York 14240 
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Style isn't anything you can practice. 

It’s something you're born with. 

Like Dino. Very long, very thin, 
very elegant. 

Wherever you 
smoke Dino it tells 
people you're a 
mon with a style of 
your own. 


DINO 

DYGOLD LADEL 


Rage (o Live 

continued 

ed bear. Mr. Geefer Goddam Griz. This 
was in November, just before denning- 
up time. The legend grows. We shall see 
next spring, after a long sleep, what di¬ 
rection it w ill take. 

• 

Epilogi i : This story was w ritten in De¬ 
cember, around Christmastime. In north¬ 
ern Montana, the short, snowbound win¬ 
ter days are a guod time for visiting and 
telling stories. We often talked about the 
Giefer. Two men. one a logger and one 
a rancher, all but admitted outright that 
they had had a hand in killing the bear. 
They had seen him dead. Tracks found 
by the Fish and Game people were from 
a similar bear, they said. It turned out to 
be a light winter, easy traveling for the 
elk and deer. Few died, and because there 
was so little carrion on the early spring 
ranges, everyone was predicting that the 
bears would be down in the cabins. But 
there were no hear problems here in the 
North Fork during early green-up. A big 
grizzly was killed in the Swans. A man 
shot at it through the closed door it was 
trying to open The shot hit its throat 
and the bear went a little way from the 
cabin and died in the brush. The bear 
had a lip tattoo. It had been captured be¬ 
fore and was probably the same one that 
had broken into my cabin and the neigh¬ 
bors' when I lived there. 

I was in town for supplies in early May 
when I saw the town paper in the store 
window with the headline tttL CjIEFLR 
crei k GRIZZLY is deap. “I guess they 
really got him this time." said the clerk 
as I began reading the story. She was 
right. He had spent the winter undis¬ 
turbed in his den. He had emerged some¬ 
time in April, and. like other fugitives 
before him. had gone north into Can¬ 
ada. There is a spring grizzly hunting sea¬ 
son in Canada. Near sundow n, on April 
24. a Sunday, a hunter killed him with 
three shots from a 340 magnum rifle 
w hile he was feeding in an opening. The 
hunter was an American, a grocery store 
owner front McConnellsburg. Pa. He was 
guided into the area. 

The bear is being mounted by a taxi¬ 
dermist now. He was larger than when 
he was first captured, and the hunter is 
hopeful that the skull will qualify for the 
trophy record book. "Maybe they got the 
wrong one." said another person in the 
store. No. They have the tags from his 
ears and the skull is missing the tooth 
they pulled. His story is over. end 
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Early Times has turned a Tomcat loose. 

Tomcat is a delicious peach sour flavored cocktail. All you need is a little 
“Bar-Tender’s Tomcat Instant Mix’,’ Early Times and a splash of water. If you’ re looking 
for a great new drink, let Early Times bring out the Tomcat in you. 

Ask for Tomcat Instant Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a set of 
4-9 Vi oz. Tomcat glasses and four packets of Tomcat Instant Mix, send $3.95 to: 

Early Times Tomcat Glasses, P.O. Box 986, Maple Plain, Minnesota 55359.o«of vewornywhefoinaai iim.woi.meon* 

Early Times. To know us is to love us. 

W KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • SS AND 10 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERYCO . KHHSVIUt KY.Oi-o . - 









Bethlehem Steel is looking 
for a fight. A fair fight. 



A free folder..."Foreign Steel: 
Unfair Competition?”...explains 
our answer to that question. 
VWite: Public Affairs Dept., 
Rm. 476 MT, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


steel...14.3 million tons of steel 
exported to America in 1976, 
priced to sell...thousands of 
American steelworkers laid off or 
working short hours. 

Free trade, yes. But fair! 

Wb’re looking for a fight, yes. 
But a fair fight, where all oppo¬ 
nents in the international arena 
are bound by the same rules. 
Bethlehem Steel and the American 
steel industry are not "protec¬ 
tionist!’ V\b are not looking for 
permanent trade barriers against 
foreign steel coming into our home 
markets. All we're asking is a 
chance to compete on fair and 
equal terms here in our own 
country. 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment to insist on fair trading prac¬ 
tices in steel, especially that steel 
imports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem¬ 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations lead¬ 
ing to an effective international 
agreement on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 


Bethlehem @ 


We believe that much of the 
steel imported into the U.S. is being 
"dumped’—that is, sold at prices 
lower than those charged in the 
producer's own country, and 
usually below that foreign steel¬ 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Why they do it 
During periods of slack 
demand at home, foreign steel¬ 
makers push to maintain high 
production rates and high employ¬ 
ment. Result: a worldwide glut of 


Name a foreign steel pro¬ 
ducer. We'll get in the commercial 
ring with him and battle it out for 
America's steel market. And if we 
both fight by the same rules, were 
confident we'll hold our own. 

But that isn't the way this 
"competition” works. W r hcn a 
Japanese or European steelmaker 
climbs into the ring, his govern¬ 
ment almost always climbs in with 
him. That's bending the rules of 
"free" trade, and we don’t think 
it’s fair. 

How they fight 

Most foreign steelmakers are 
either owned, subsidized, financed, 
aided and/or protected in one way 
or another by their govern¬ 
ments. They don't have the 
same pressure we do to 
operate profitably or 
generate capital. /' 






CORRADO BARAZZUTTI won the Swedish Open b> 
defeating Bala/s Taroezy 7-*. 6-7,6-2 in Bavtad. 


FOR THE R ECORD 

A roundup of the week July 4-10 


GOLF —TOM WaTSON won the British Open at Turn- 
berry. Scotland with a fourth-round 65 for a 12-under- 
par total of 268. to edge two-time champion Jack Nick- 
lain by one stroke Watson, who won the Ma>ters earlier 
this year, earned SI 7.000 (page28). 

With a string of four straight birdies. 31-ycar-old MIKE 
MORLEY shot a 17-under-par 267 to win the Quad Cit¬ 
ies Open in Coal Valley. Ill Morlcy heal Bob Murphy 
•and Victor Regalado by two strokes and earned S2S.00O 
for his first PG A tour victory. 

PAT BRADLEY shot a six-undcr-par 213 to win an 
LPGA tournament in Rochester. N.Y. by two strokes 
over JoAnnc Carner. Carol Mann and Kilhy Whit¬ 
worth. The $11.000 first prize moved Bradler into sixth 
place (S55.602) on the money-winning list. 

HORSE RACING—OCTET LITTLE TABLE <519.801. Ed¬ 
die Maple in the irons, upset heavily favored Forego to 
win the SI06.400 Suburban Handicap by a reck at Bel¬ 
mont. The winner, who carried 114 pounds compared 
to top-weighted Forego's 138. ran the I /, miles in 2:03. 

JATSK11$4.80). Sam Maple up. look the S115.850 Oma¬ 
ha Gold Cup at Ak-Sar-Bcn by two lengths over Bald- 
ski. covering the I '/i» miles in 1:41 Vi. 

Top-weighted CASCAPEDIA IS4.20I. Sandy Hawley 
in the saddle, won the SI 10.500 Vanity Hardicup by a 
nose over Bastonera 2nd at Hollywood. The 4-ycar-old 
filly covered the I VS miles in 1:47Vi. 

HYDROPLANING—Defending national charrpion BILL 
MUNCEY drove his unlimited Allas Van lines to his 
fourth win in five starts this season at the Hydrofair at 
Owensboro. Ky. Munccy. who picked up So.383, set a 
course record by averaging 110.178 mph as he beat 
Mickey Rcmund in Miss Budwascrby one second. 

MOTOR SPORTS Averaging 142 716 mph in his Dodge. 
RICHARD PETTY won the ram-delayed -irecracker 
400 by 16 seconds over Darrell Wallop's Chevrolet at 
Daytona. Petty picked up SI9.075 for his fflh victory 
ofthe season. 

Four-lime Le Mans winner JACKY ICKX and team¬ 
mate JOCHEN MASS won the six-hour World Cham¬ 
pionship of Makes endurance race at Watkins Glen. 
N.Y Averaging 96.847 mph. they covered 584 miles in 
their Porsche 935. 

SHIRLEY MILDOWNEY. in the Top Fuel class, and 
DON PRl'DHOMME. in Funny Car. both made solo 


runs for titles at the NHRA Summcrnaliorials in Eng- 
lishtown. N.J. Larry Lombardo ran 8.68 seconds at 
158.73 mph in his 1977 Monza to beat Frank lacono in 
Pro Slock (page 26). 

SOCCER—Striker Al Trost scored at 12:45 of overtime to 
give St. Louis a 1-0 victory over Connecticut It was 
the ninth shutout this season for the Stars' goalies. John¬ 
ny Jackson and Dave Jokers!. and the fifth in the last 
seven games. The Stars lead second-place Rochester by 
10 points in the Northern Division After beating the 
Lancers i-2 on Sunday night. Dallas had the best rec¬ 
ord 114-61 in the league and a three-point lead over sec¬ 
ond-place Los Angeles in the South. The Aztecs beat 
Washington 4-2 as Steve David scored goals No. 21 
and 22. and George Best was credited with his 13th as¬ 
sist. both league-leading figures. Tony Field got a goal 
and two assists as the Cosmos beat San Jose 3-0. The 
next day Gordon Bradley resigned as coach (the sev¬ 
enth NASL coach to do so this season) and was re¬ 
placed by 43-year-old Eddie Firmam. 1976 Coach of 
the Year at Tampa Bay Fort Lauderdale beat Toronto 
2-0 as 23-ycar-old George NanchofT. a strong Rookic 
of the Year candidate, picked up both goals. 

SWIMMING—Two world records were set al the Easi 
German national championships in Leipzig. L'l RIKE 
TAUBER swam the 200-meter individual medley in 
2:16.96. beating Kornelia Ender's mark by .18 second: 
PETRA THC'MFR was timed in 8 35 04 in the 
800-meter freestyle, bettering her own mark by 2.10 
seconds. 

TENNIS—After a three-week break for the All-England 
Championships, the WTT returned to action with the 
Wimbledon heroes receiving most of the attention. 
Bjorn Borg, plnving for Cleveland, won three straight 
marches to supplant Boston's Tony Roche as the league's 
leading singles player, then went on to relive his quar¬ 
terfinal victory at Wimbledon by trouncing llie Nustasc 
6-1 in Saturday's All-Star match at the San Diego Sports 
Arena before the largest crowd H4.1531 hi WTT his¬ 
tory The East look three of five matches and won 23-18 
New York's Virginia Wade couldn't rise to her Wim¬ 
bledon heights, losing to Phoenix' Chris Evert 7-6, then 
stumbling against Sea-Port's Betty Stove 6-4 in San 
Diego Earlier in the week Nasv.tse won the first two 
matches he has played for the badly frayed (3-21) Los 
Angeles Strings this season, before bowing to San Di¬ 
ego's Rod Laver. The undefeated Boston doubles team 
of Martina Navratilova and Greer Stevens took us 2lst 
straight—to tic Billie Jean King and Julie Anthony's 
WTT record—and ihcn promptly fell to Cleveland's 
Wendy Turnbull and Peggy Michel 6-4 


JEFF BOROWTAK won SI3.S80 and the Inlernaiional 
Swiss Open by beating umccdcd Jean-Francois Cau- 
jolle 2-6. 6-1. 6-3 in Gstaad. Top-seeded LESLIE 
HL'NT outlasted fellow Australian Helen Cawley 4-6. 
7—S. 6— I lo lake the women's title. 

TRACK & FIELD—DICK QL’AX of New Zealand CUI 
one-tenth of a second off the world record for 5.000 me¬ 
ters. being timed in 13:12.9 at an international meet in 
Stockholm Emicl Puttcmans of Belgium had held ihc 
mark since 1972. At ihc same meel. 23-ycar-oUl HEN¬ 
RY MARSH of 8YU ran Ihc 3,000-mcter steeplechase 
in 8:21 6 to break George Valley's American record by 
nine-tenths of a second. 

volleyball —Denvei (9-5) maintained slim East¬ 
ern lead over Tucson (7-4) despite its Jckyll-Hydc. 
home-away play. The Comets are now 6-0 in Denver 
Auditorium Arena, but they dropped matches lo Or¬ 
ange County and San Diego on the toad. The Brc.iL- 
crs. who beat Denver 12-6. 12-9. 12-7. arc in last 
place in the West, although they are just .018 out of 
first. El Paso/Juarez' Ed Slorck had the season's best 
game in a losing cause against Santa Barbara: 14 kilts in 
16 attempts, six stuff-blocks md noerrors. 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED BOB PULFORD. 41. as coach 
and general manager of the Chicago Black Hawks, re¬ 
placing interim Coach Bill While Pulford recently re¬ 
signed as coach of ihc Loi Angeles Kings, which he 
guided to the playoffs and a 178-150-68 record for the 
last five seasons. 

NAMED GARY CUNNINGHAM. 37. as coach of 
the UCLA basketball team. icplacingGcne Bartow, who 
resigned last month. Cunningham played for ihc Bru¬ 
ins 11960-621. served as John Wooden's assistant coach 
11965-75) and wascxccutivcdirector of the UCLA alum¬ 
ni association. 

RETIRED RAY MANSFIELD. 36. Pittsburgh Stcel- 
ers center for the past 13 years. Mansfield had played 
I96s(raighl NFLgamcs. 

DIFD SAM SILVERMAN. t>4. hoxmg promoter in 
New England for the past four decades, who staged 
many of Rocky Marciano's early bouts: in an automo¬ 
bile accident: in Cambridge.Mass 


CREDITS 

1*—Dtawmg oy Michael Ramus. 22—AP 2S—Under¬ 
wood & Underwood M.i»— W. Blanche (bottom ce'i- 

tori- 42. 43 44—illuSUdtiOSS by John Huehnergarth 
• 4 —Tony Tomsic 


FACES IN THE CROWD. 



EVAR SILVERNAGLE 

ROCHISIIR. Miss 

Silvernagle. 62. retired 
this year as an athletic di¬ 
rector and a swimming 
coach in the Rochester 
high school system. Dur¬ 
ing his 25-ycar career his 
teams had a 200-10 rec¬ 
ord. won 12 state champi¬ 
onships and produced 60 
All-Americas. 



JIM KOHLS JACK KOHLS 

Ki til ring. Ohio 

Jim and Jack. 17, are twin brothers who played on 
the Archbishop Alter Hi^h tennis team. In four 
years they had a 73-5 doubles record, won their 
last 42 matches and lost just one set in their senior 
season. They look the AAA state doubles title as ju¬ 
niors and repeated this year by beating Dave Mc- 
Semek and Greg Barnheiser of Centerville High 
6—1.6-3. Jim. who also plays No. I for the Knights, 
had a 7-3 singles record Its! season: Jack, at No. 2. 
was 11-1 in singles play. 



REGINALD PRESSLEY 

Oriasdo. Fla 

Reggie. 15. wen the Or¬ 
ange County junior high 
championships in the 
100- (9.9) and (he 220- 
yard dashes (22.4) for (he 
second straight year. He 
also anchored a 15-and- 
under relay team in the 
440 that set a state mark 
of 43.8. Hissplii was 10.3. 



DANA COLLINS 

5«UM. Out 

An Arizona State sopho¬ 
more. Collins established 
a collegiate record of 
4.092 points in the pen¬ 
tathlon at the AlAW 
track and field champion¬ 
ships held in Los Angeles. 
The old record of 3.870 
had been set by Jane 
Frederick in 1973. 



RICK STEWART 

Fill MORI. C*U1 

A senior pitcher at Fill¬ 
more High School. Rick 
was named CIF-Southcrn 
Section I -A player of the 
year for an unprecedent¬ 
ed third straight time. In 
ugh school, he had a 
39-2 record. 0.38 ERA. 
live no-hitters and struck 
out 432 in 258 innings. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 
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CHAWS 

Sir: 

Chaws by Roy Blouni Jr. (July 4) is sim¬ 
ply one of the finest, most entertaining ar¬ 
ticles in your magazine in recent years. 

John Koyarik 
Baltimore 
Sir: 

After many years of informative and en¬ 
joyable reading, my first letter to you is a crit¬ 
icism. Printing Chaw s was unfortunate. It was 
obnoxious, disgusting, uncalled for and be¬ 
neath you. 

John W. McMenamin 

New York City 
Sir: 

Fine work. First time I have ever felt like 
taking an Alka-Scltzcr after reading some¬ 
thing. 

Mark Brewer 
River Grove. III. 

Sir: 

Many players were quoted as saying that 
chewing was a help to them while playing. Al¬ 


though I don't chew during games, just hav¬ 
ing a snuff can (Happy Days) in my pocket 
proved to be a help. I was hitting .160 before 
I put the can in my pocket and I finished at 
over .300. 

MattGorevin 
Fort Monmouth. N.J. 

Sir: 

The chaw is an important part of baseball. 
In fact, legend has it that the bullpen received 
its name because the pitchers sitting out there 
chewed Bull Pen tobacco. 

FredScheparu 
Potomac. Md. 

Sir: 

My friend and I went to a recent Tiger- 
Red Sox game. After Bill Campbell signed 
his autograph for me. he slobbered over a pic¬ 
ture my friend had drawn of three Red Sox. 
I am happy to say that the tobacco juice dried 
up. and the picture of the Red Sox has only a 
couple of spots now. 

Margaret Foster 
Detroit 


Sir: 

Social altitudes restrict my chewing, but 
when I do indulge. I've noticed that for some 
reason a wad seems to fit comfortably only 
in the left side of my mouth. I was sorry Blouni 
didn't answer a question I've pondered for 
some time: Am I a southjaw? 

Ted Fe ller 

Huntington. W. Va. 

Sir: 

Blount says the Reds' Champ Summers 
chewed licorice, but I read an item about 
Summers getting a pinch-hit. insidc-thc-park 
home run against the Expos and all but col¬ 
lapsing as he crossed home plate. He ex¬ 
plained he had swallowed "about S2 worth 
of tobacco" after he hit the ball and almost 
didn't make it around the bases. Maybe he 
shouldn't have mixed his chews. 

Dlrling Fonda 
Louisville 

BOOMING ALONG 

Sir: 

I’m glad you've finally recognized the great 



WHICH“DIS1ANCE BALL” 
SHOULD YOU BE PLAYING? 


TONEY PENNA DB 


DUNLOP BLUE MAX * 


TOP-FLITE 


■dOR % V 

roP-rutE 


Distance tests from tee to green show 
there's only 3 or 4 % difference among most 
distance balls when brand new. 

Here are 6 Surlyn’-cover distance balls. 
They cost about the same. 

They were recently put through the 
same durability test On the same machine. 

• Surtyn Is a registered trademark o! the Du Pont Co 


With the same independent testing 

company. 

An equal number of balls of each brand 
were tested. Pictured above is the average 
looking ball of each brand of the group as 
determined by an individual ballot of the 5 
independent testing agency members. 


The result only one ball of the 6 looks 
most like a distance ball. 

And that's the Blue Max. 

So why not play the ball that's several 
cuts below the others? 

The Blue Max. The "distance ball ' that 
can really take it 


Dunlop Spoils Company, Division of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. Buffalo. NY 14240 
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power in the Red Sox IflOO.Yf. July 4>—but 
“The Boomer and The Crunch Bunch" as a 
nickname? The “Over-the-Wall Gang" would 
be more fitting lor the future world cham¬ 
pions. 

Jim Fau i 
Everett. Mass. 


Sir: 

How about "Taler Mashers"? 

John R. St un an 
Annandale. Va. 


Sir: 

Contrary to Clif and Clafs opinions. New 
Englanders do appreciate George "Boomer" 
Scott. Mosi Bostonians are rejoicing over the 
Boomer’s triumphant return to Fenway. Any 
player who hits more than 20 home runs in 
half a season should not be condemned just 
because he makes a few miscues in the field. 
Come September, when the Boomer wears 
the home-run crown. Clif and Claf will sec 
who is laughing last. 

Timothy C. Regan 
Charles Wiseman II 
Andover. Mass 


Sir: 

The fifth boom at the top of page 11 must 
have been an opposite-field shot It obvious¬ 
ly has no sense of direction. 

Mark Haywood 
Lewistown. Pa. 


Sir. 

Who gives a hoot how many homers the 
Red Sox hit? Who cares who chews tobacco 
best? The real sports action of late has been 
in Chicago—the amazing Cubs, with the best 
record in baseball but with not a whole lot of 
overpriced talent, and the hard-hitting and 
rising White Sox. w ith a cast of retreads, yet 
winners nonetheless 

Roman Sileikis 
Clarendon Hills. III. 

INDIAN TROUBLE 

Sir: 

So Announcer Joe Tait thinks he has to at¬ 
tack Frank Robinson’s mental capacity (An 
Indian Tomahawked, July 4). I'd spot Tait 
19 points in an IQ lest against Robinson. This 
assumes, of course, that Tait could read the 
test in the first place. 

Jerky Biel 
Englewood. Fla. 

Sir: 

If writer Joe Jarcs needed a reason why 
Frank Robinson was “tomahawked." he sup¬ 
plied it himself. The answer Robinson gave 
to Joe Tail's accusations contained the fun¬ 
damental reason for Robinson’s departure. 
In so many words, he called the Indians a 
“no talent" team. To say this at that time 
means Robinson must have felt that way 
while he was managing. No wonder there 


was unrest and bickering among the players. 

It was common knowledge to Cleveland 
fans that Phil Seghi wanted Robinson fired 
last year but was hamstrung by the owner. 
As for Tait. he is a quality announcer. What 
he said was his opinion and I admire his cour¬ 
age and honesty—qualities that are rarely 
shown by anyone on any network. As far as 
broadcasting goes, they arc all shills. 

Gary A. Limracher 
Kent. Ohio 

OPEN THREAT 

Sir: 

Regarding the William Leggett article on 
ABC’s coverage of the L.S. Open (Al the 
Open. No News Was Bad News. July 4). I 
could not disagree more strongly with his 
judgment that withholding news of the death 
threat to Hubert Green was "bad journalism." 

Considering the effect that reporting the 
threat would almost certainly have had on 
the galleries and the players—and perhaps on 
the nut who made the threat—I believe v e 
witnessed not “bad journalism" but that in¬ 
creasingly rare phenomenon, responsible 
journalism. 

Beih Van Aniwlri* 
Kaysville. Utah 

COURAGEOUS SKIPPER 

Sir: 

It's about time you rccogni/ed Ted Turner 
continued 
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for the sportsman he is (Staging a Battle Roy¬ 
al on the Briny. July 4). How many other 
sportsmen arc there that compete in the 
America’s Cup. own a baseball team (the 
Braves), a basketball team (the Hawks) and 
have the support of practically an entire city 
(Atlanta)? 

Bill Tyson 
Douglasville. Ga. 

Sir: 

Will Ted Turner dig a hole in Atlanta and 
race sailboats there next season? The only way 
Atlanta ever will win anything is if Turner 
brings the Courageous back home after it 
wins the cup. 

TadSmiih 
Durham. N.C. 

ALL-STAR VOTING 

Sir: 

I agree with Scorecard (July 4) that the se¬ 
lection of the All-Star Game players becomes 
a popularity contest when left lo the fans. 
The other night I attended a Braves game in 
Atlanta and was handed 14 All-Star ballots, 
as were my companions. I was urged to vote 
for the Braves players not only by the usher 
and the public announcer, but also by the elec¬ 
tric scoreboard. There were 10.000 at the 
game, so probably 40.000 to 50.000 ballots 
were cast, obviously with management's ap¬ 
proval. 

But as a discriminating baseball fan. I cast 
all my ballots for Red Sox players. I can't 
imagine what the woman who sat behind me 
did with her 14 ballots; she wanted to know 
why the players ran off the field periodically 
throughout the game. 

John McDonnell 
Decatur. Ga. 

Sir: 

My father and I attended the July 2 game 
between the Orioles and the Red Sox at Fen¬ 
way Park. 

Whcn the ushers distributed the ballots for 
the All-Star game. I was surprised to see that 
the ballot they gave me had already been 
punched for George Scott and Rick Burle¬ 
son. All the people around us received sim¬ 
ilar ballots. 

Feeling quite disturbed that I could not 
vote for Rod Carcw. 1 asked the usher what 
had happened. He told me that all the ballots 
used at Fenway that night were punched for 
Scott and Burleson. He went on to explain, 
in a tone one might use to a 2-year-old. that 
the ballots had been delivered to the park 
that way. When the machine printed them, 
he said, the ballots had been "accidentally" 
punched for Scott and Burleson 

I find this story hard to believe. Ballot-box 
stuffing by individuals should be frowned 
upon. But when such practice is sanctioned 
by the home team and forced upon the fans. 
All-Star voting has reached a level that is 
shameful and sad. 

Tom Mari in 
Manchester. Conn. 

continued 
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143 stores... nationwide 


For all the games . .. running, tennis, basket¬ 
ball, baseball, football, soccer, training ... you 
name it... you'll find the complete adidas line 
in THE ATHLETE'S FOOT stores in 43 states. 
And you'll find the expertise to help you select 
the right model, the right style, and the right 


fit. adidas and THE ATHLETE’S FOOT — two 
names you can rely on for the ultimate in 
comfort, performance, and wear. 

“No one knows the athlete’s foot like 
THE ATHLETE’S FOOT”. 





Tred 2 makes the difference. 
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There's an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in¬ 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 



while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H‘. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


BLOWING THE WHISTLE 

Sir: 

Houston Rocket Coach Tom Nissalke was 
well defended in the I9TH Hole of June 20. 
but 1 believe it's about time someone defend¬ 
ed the officials. The basketball referee receives 
more abuse than any official in any other 
sport. Yet he goes out on the court every day 
and receives more of same. I can understand 
small arguments between referees and coach¬ 
es during the heat of battle, but what Nis¬ 
salke did after the game with Philadelphia— 
complaining about the officiating over the 
Houston P.A. system—was bush. The only 
answer I've got for the people who defend 
this sort of thing is. try refereeing sometime 
and see how difficult it is. 

Edward R. Pawlls 
Bloomington, Ind. 

NUMBERS GAME 

Sir: 

In Setting Sail for the Defense (June 20) 
the lead picture shows Courageous with “26" 
on her mainsail and “28" on her spinnaker, 
while Independence has “28" on her main¬ 
sail and “26" on the spinnaker. Arc the com¬ 
peting owners so friendly that they swap sails? 

Richard E. White 
Jacksonville Beach. Fla. 

• The two boats are raced by the same syn¬ 
dicate.—ED. 

THE MATSON LINE 

Sir: 

I must argue with Edw in Moses' self-asscss- 
ment at the AAU Track and Field Champion¬ 
ship ( Good Times and Good Time at LA.. 
June 201. Granted. Moses is the best in the 400 
hurdles, but he stretches the facts when he 
says, “No one has dominated an event like I 
have, the margins I win by. the times I run. the 
consistency I've maintained.” He forgets Ran¬ 
dy Matson, whose specialty was the 16-pound 
shot. Matson won a silver medal in Tokyo in 
1964, when he was 19. and a gold in Mexico 
City four years later. He was the first to crack 
the “impossible" barrier of 70 feet in 1965 and 
repeated the feat more than a dozen times. It 
would be seven years before anyone else 
would throw the shot that far. Randy Matson 
was truly in a class by himself. 

Gary N. Oradat 
Dallas , 

FOR THE RECORD 

Sir: 

I wish you had noted the American record 
of 8:22.5 that Penn State's George Mallcy set 
in the 3.000-mctcr steeplechase at the Na¬ 
tional AAU meet. 

Barbara S. McKee 
Rochester. N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Shokis IlllstraTED, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 


Over 300.000 tennis, running, and athletic shoe owners have relied upon 
Tred 2 to turn their worn out "befores" into totally rebuilt "afters." Our factory 
remanufacturing process includes new soles, new arch support and inner soles, 
new laces, and repair of cracks and tears. All for just $13.95. So instead of 
throwing them away, send them to Tred 2. You'll get them back just like new, 
but already broken in. 


Enclosed are pairs for resoling at 

$13.95 each. plus 5 1.50 per pair for postage 
and handling. I've enclosed ( ) check, ( ) 
money order. Please charge my: ( ) Bank 
Americard, ( ) Mastercharge 

Card • 

Exp. Date 
Signature 
Name 


Street 

City 

State Zip 

Tred 2, Inc., Dept. 100. 
2510 Channing Avenue, 
San Jose, CA 95131 

Copyright « 1977 Tred i Inc 
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offbeat, full of humor, suspense and earthy 
characters. Richard A rnour . 
ft Funny ami continually entertaining. 

- Publishers Weekl y. 
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Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 

Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 

















F ORGET the domestic 
carmakers. 

Last year, they stopped 
making convertibles. (“An 
end of an era',’ the national 
magazines said.) 

Forget Volvo, Saab, 
Datsun, Toyota. 

They don’t take the 
trouble to make 
convertibles, either. 

Forget Mercedes and 
Rolls. 

They can stick on a 
price tag roughly 
equivalent to a one-family 
house in the suburbs. 

Remember the car 
below. The Fiat 124 
Sport Spider. 

Its headroom, as you 
see, can be infinite. Its 
legroom, although a good 
deal less, is more than 
anybody except an NBA 
center needs. And it’s 


LOOKING FOR A CAR 
WITH HEADROOM? 


wide enough so your 
elbowroom is pretty 
good, too. 

Put your head inside 
and you'll see a 5-speed 
synchromesh gear box 
and an instrument panel 
that's more than a couple 
of idiot lights and 
something to get your 
cigarette going. 

You see, the Fiat 124 
Sport Spider, besides 
being one of the few 
convertibles left, is a true 
sports car. 

Under the hood is a 
twin overhead cam engine. 
The brakes are discs on 
all four wheels. The tires 
are radial-ply. 


The servicing, unlike 
the usual image of sports 
car servicing, can be done 
simply. At any of the 650 
Fiat dealers all over the 
country. 

And the design? 

Classic Pininfarina. 

Which will not only 
provide you with all the 
headroom you want, but 
will also turn a few heads 
in the bargain. 

anna 

Car rein.d, Icuviuy.. nod. overseas, delivery 
arranged through your participating dealer 
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what? 


More of a cigarette. That’s 
what. 

With more of the good 
things that so many cigarette 
smokers are going for: 

The long lean burnished 
brown look. 

The smooth easy draw. 

The slow-burning smoke 
that gives you more puffs 
for your money, more time 
for enjoyment. 


More. It’s like any really good 
cigarette. And much more. 



Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYoui Health. 


FILTER: 21 mg. "tar", 1.5 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 21 mg."tar''. 1.6 mg.nicotine. 

.<**» « av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. 76. 






